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Political  Ditties  of  American  Citizens 
Tho  following  timely  words  are  taken  from  the 
Hoy.  Dr.  Dewey's  rocont  discourse  on  "Patriot- 
ism:" 

There  are  respectable  persons  that  I  hear  say, 
and  who  seem  to  pride  themselves  in  saying, 
that  "they  care  nothing  about  politics."  Busi- 
ness men  in  our  cities  avoid  as  much  as  they 
can,  sitting  on  juries;  preferring  to  pay  a  fine  for 
neglect.  There  is  a  conservatism  among  tho 
more  wealthy  and  cultivated  classes,  that  looks 
with  cold  disdain  or  strange  timidity  upon  tliose 
popular  elements  that  are  working  out  tho  com- 
mon weal  or  woe.  Instead  of  stepping  forward 
and  taking  their  proper  place,  they  shrink  into 
corners.  This  timidity  of  conservatism  is  in  An- 
glo Saxon  men  the  strangest  thing!  Let  the 
popular  wave  arise  and  they  (lee  before  it,  like 
sheep  before  a  pack  of  wolves.  Let  municipal 
questions  agitate  the  people  and  violence  be 
threatened;  and  they  turn  back  and  leave  it  for 
those  who  will,  to  take  the  lead.  They  see  that 
the  public  interests,  nay  and  tho  very  rights  of 
property,  are  in  peril;  and  thoy  do  nothing  but 
submit.  Is  there  no  English  hardihood  left 
among  us  for  emergencies  like  these?  Is  the 
fntrcst  chance  for  self  government  and  national 
freedom,  ever  accorded  to  men,  to  be  given  over 
to  pure  faintheartedness  or  scorn? 

I  would  not,  however,  be  thought  to  speak 
witli  unreasonable  severity  of  these  doubts  ami 
fears  of  conservatism.  I  would  not  make  a  bug- 
bear of  this  distrust.  I  feel  it  in  a  degree  my- 
self; every  thinking  man  feels  it.  And  it  is  not 
peculiar  to  ns  in  this  country.  In  every  country 
thoughtful  men  feci  it.  In  France,  nay  in  Eng- 
land, do  they  not  feel  it?  Do  they  not  entertain 
the  question,  whether  the  present  ordor  of  things 
will  hold;  whether  changes,  whether  revolutions 
may  not  come?  But  this  is  what  I  say.  Is  this 
distrust  to  be  made  an  argument  for  deserting 
the  post  of  duty,  for  giving  up  tho  cause  of  the 
country  ? 

It  is  against  this  faint-henrtodness  that  I  con- 
tend; and  I  hope  I  maybe  pinioned  for  doing 
so  pointedly  and  earnestly.  I  would  use  no  un- 
becoming adjuration,  but  I  would  say,  if  it  were 
proper  for  me  to  say,  to  all  conservative  doubt- 
ers— for  the  sake  of  even-thing  momentous  and 
holy,  Sirs,  arouse  you  to  your  duties.  Slavery 
excepted,  I  know  of  nothing  more  ominous  for 
the  country  than  your  own  position  in  it.  Why, 
I  have  been  told  that  a  distinguished  foreigner 
who  has  spent  a  year  or  two  among  us,  says  he 
lias  hardly  met  a  man  in  the  higher  society,"  who 
did  not  look  with  entire  distrust  to  our  future. 
If  it  be  so,  I  will  tell  you  whom  he  has  met.  He 
has  met  yoti,  the  ultra-conservative  men  of  the 
country.  He  could  never  have  heard  anything 
like  this,  from  the  great  body  of  our  intelligent 
people.  But  if  the  danger  were  real,  I  eantell 
you  what  would  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
avert  it.  Let  thirty  men  that  I  could  name  in 
each  of  our  cities,  and  a  hundred  in  each  State, 
go  freely  into  the  popular  assemblies;  let  them 
speak  there;  let  them  speak  wisely,  manfully, 
kindly,  liberally,  and  generously— with  a  heart 
full  and  warm  for  their  brother-men  and  for  tho 
common  country;  and  I  believe  the  effect  would 
be  incalculable. 


THE    LINCOLN     BANQUET. 

Iiarse  Ci'oivil  About    the   Ronnl,   null   *.*  n 
and    H  ioiaui  .foinetl   Mln  »<!-. 

(Sped.-;  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
Burlington,  Vt„  Feb.  12.— The  banquet 
took  place  this  evening  in  the  National 
Guard  Armory  and  was  an  elaborate  af- 
fair. The  great  drill  hall  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  evergreens,  flags,  bunting 
and  portraits  of  distinguished  Republican 
leaders.  Over  the  head  table  were 
hung  pictures  of  Lincoln,  Depew,  Senator 
Edmunds,  Gen.  Wm.  Wells  and  Gen.  Stan- 
nard.  Six  long  tables,  with  covers  for  700 
persons,  were  laid. 

At  the  after-dinner  exercises  Hon.  Chas. 
A.  Prouty  of  Newport  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter,  and  on  rising  congratulated  the 
Young  Republicans  upon  the  splendid  suc- 
cess of  their  first  meetings- 
Mr.  Depew  did  not  respond  to  any  toast, 
hut  took  for  the  subject  of  his  after-dinner 
speech  the  past,  present  and  future  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  spoke  of  the  glori- 
ous past  and  the  future  promise  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  of  the  defeated  and  des- 
perate Democracy,  Whose  severest  condem- 
nation proceeded  out  of  the  mouths  of  Dem- 
ocratic leaders  and  from  Democratic  news- 
papers. He  said  the  Republican  party  was 
today  a  national  party,  having  broken  the 
solid  South  and  united  the  North,  East, 
South  and  West.  Mr.  Depew  paid  eloquent 
tributes  to  Republican  leaders,  and  de- 
scribed his  experience  in  speaking  on  the 
Bowery  in  the  last  campaign.  He  closed 
by  uiging  young  Republicans  to  be  true 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers  and  to  per- 
petuate their  principles. 

Col.  Albert  Clarke,  Secretary  of  the  Home 
Market  Club,  Boston,  took  for  his  text 
the  protection  principles  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, said: 

"During  most  of  the  public  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  the  tariff  question  was  subordi- 
I  nate  to  the  slavery  question  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  But  he  was  well 
grounded  in  the  principles  elucidated  by 
Webster  and  Clay,  and.  when  he  was  first 
nominated  for  the  Legislature,  in  1832,  he 
made  a  brief  speech,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  he  sain:  'I  am  in  favor  of  the  in- 
ternal improvement  system  and  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff.' 

The  abrogation  of  this  policy  by  the  "Dem- 
ocratic party   has  resulted   in  no  benefit  of 
any  kind  to  either  of  the  contracting  coun- 
tries, but  on   the  contrary,    has  resulted   in 
serious  friction*and  enormous  loss. 
Another  characteristic  of  the  tariff  policy 
j  of  Abraham  Lincoln— and  1  am  happy  to  say 
;  that  this  Is  today  fully  accepted  by  the  en- 
|  tire  Republican  party — was  its  impartiality. 
1  There  was  no  "free  raw  material"    robbery 
I  in   any   line   or   word    of   it.     It    showed    no 
favor  to  a  class.    It  was  as  non-sectional  as 
the   Union.     Its  benefits  were  as  boundless 
j  as  patriotism. 

The  utter  incompetency  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  solve  the  grave  financial  difficulties 
which  have  arisen,  and  the  servitude  of 
President  Cleveland  to  the  greed  of  foreign 
investors,  under  the  guise  of  preserving  the 
public  credit,  devolve  upon  the  Republican 
party  the  duty  to  indicate  in  advance  of 
its  full  restoration  to  power  what  it  will 
regard  as  standard  money.  It  has  from  Its  j 
inception  been  the  party  of  sound  money, 
and  I  venture  the  prediction  that  it  always 
will  be.  I 

If    we    adhere    to    the    tariff    policy    that 
made  and   preserved  us  a  nation,   we   shall 
go   forward   on   our   shining  way,    the   most  ! 
universally    prosperous    and    happy    people, 
first  In  all   the   arts  of  peace,   invincible  in 
war,  and,  if  not  an  asylum,  what  is  better, 
an  exemplar,  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
The   other   tpeaket's   were   Col.    George   'I 
Childs,    President    of    the    Republican    Statt 
League,    who   responded   to   the   toast,    "Thf 
Old    and    the    New."     Mr.    Hart    Lyman    oi 
New   York,    who   spoke   of   the    influence   c; 
the  press  in  politics.     Hon.  O.  M.    Barber  oi 
Arlington    spoke,  on    the    railroads    in    poli 
tics.     Prof.   J.    A.   Deboer  of   Montpelier   re 
sponded  to  the  sentiment,   "The  Life  of  tin 
Republican     Party."    C.     M.     Wilds,     Esq. 
Middlebury,  spoke  on  the  "Past  Period,  ou 
Reverend    Seniors  "    Senator    F.    D.    Whit' 
of    Rutland    responded    to    the    toast,    "Th 
Future    Period,    Our   Hopeful    Selves."  '  Co! 
E.     R.     Morse     of     Proctor     spoke     for     th  j 
young    Republican    in    business.    Col.    Join 
H.   Watson  gave  "The  Origin  of  the  Club.'  ! 
Mr.   Fred   B.   Deberville  responded   for  "Th    j 
College  Man  in   Politics." 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet   the  Commi! 
tee    of    Nomination    reported    the    lollowli) 
:1st   of   officers    for    the    ensuing    year,    an 
'hey    were    elected:    President,    George    Ai 
lowers  of  Morrlsville;  Vice  President,  A.  K   I 
Watson   of    Hartford;    Secretary,    Prank    I    '. 
Jreene    of    St.     Albans;    Treasurer,     A.     C 
Baton    of    Montpelier.    and    one    member    r 
he  Executive  Committee  from  each  count 
setters    of    regret     were     read    from     flo 
Thomas  Reed  and  others. 


Lincoln  Loved  the  Union 


&*>• 


Hon.  C.  M.   Depew  on 
Martyr  President. 


Celebrate  Birthday  of  the 
Saviour  oi  lie  public. 


DinnaYe  Hear  the  Slogan  ?~ 
The  Victory  of  1896. 


(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Journal.) 
Burlington.  Vt.,  Feb.  VI.— Lincoln's  Birth- 
day was  made  the  occasion  for  the  first 
annual  meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Club  of  Vermont,  and  the 
Queen  City  today  has  been  thronged  with  a 
host  of  representative  young  Republicans 
and  many  distinguished  party  leaders  In 
honor  of  the  event.  Burlington  has  never 
witnessed  so   brilliant  and  cultured   an  au- 
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HON.    DAVID  .r.    FOSTER, 

President .  Young    Me  -'*   liepub  Lean    Club    of 

\'t"iimi'. 
dience  assembled  within  its  beautiful  Opera 
House,    as    that    which    Hon.    Chauncey    M. 
Depew   faced    when   he   rose    to    deliver   his 
oration  on  A    raham  Lincoln. 

Seated  upon  the  stage  were  President  Fos- 
ter and  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's  Re- 
publican Club,  Gov.  Woodbury,  Lieut.  Gov. 
Mansur,  President  Buckham  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  ex-Govs.  Barstow,  Orms- 
bee,  Stewart  and  Page,  Col.  W.  Seward 
Webb,  Gen.-  G.  G.  MeCullough,  Mayor  \  an 
Patten  and  other  city  officials,  the  clergy 
and  prominent  business  men.  The  boxes 
were  occupied  by  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb 
Mrs.  Gov.  Ormsbee,  -Mrs.  Van  Patten  and 
many  ladies  prominent  in  society.' 
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Portraits  of  Lincoln  and  Depew  graced 
the  stage.  The  Young  Republican  Clubs 
from  :he  various  counties  were  seated  In 
the  body  of  the  Opera  House,  and  when 
their  distinguished  guest  appeared  on  the 
stage  he  was  given  a  most  enthusiastic 
greeting.  President  Foster  in  presenting 
Mr.  Depew  made  .1  well  considered  and 
forceful  address,  which  was  closely  listened 
to.  Gov.  Woodbury  then  made  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks,  and  gave  the  young 
Republicans  some  excellent  advice.  Mr. 
Depew  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  tendency  in  all  times  lias  been  lor 
the  people  to  grow  so  far  apart  lrom  their 
national  heroes  that  the  hero  becomes  Im- 
possible. We  cannot  live  with  perfection; 
we  cannot  have  the  camaraderie  ol  persona 
communion  with  saints.  The  force  and 
effect  of  continuing  leadership,  is  to  be  in 
touch  with  the  leader.  We  have  idealized 
already  the  worthies  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  and  especially  Washington,  so  that 
they  are  out  of  the  pale  of  humanity,  lo 
us  they  never  possessed  the  foibles/  and 
weaknesses  which  are  common  to  our  race. 
1  doubt  If  Washington   ever  did. 

"  luolini  1  for  ili<-    Ki^hl." 

"As  we  study  the  characteristics  which 
made  Lincoln  great  and  successful,  we  find 
them  not  in  the  usual  gilts  of  great  states- 
men. Others  have  been  more  cultured, 
others  have  had  more  genius.  Others  have 
had  more  experience  and  training,  but  none 
of  any  time  had  as  the  motive  power  of 
every  action  an  indomitable  and  resist- 
less moral  force.  You  may  call  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  religion,  or  whatever  you 
may.  it  was  an  instinct  for  the  right,  a 
comprehension  of  justice,  a  boundless  sym- 
pathy and  compassion,  an  Intense  and 
yearning  love  for  his  fellows  and  their  wel- 
fare which  knew  neither  rank  nor  race, 
but  gatheied  within  its  boundless  charity 
all    mankind. 

"Lincoln  was  born  in  a  slave  btatc.  the 
son  of  a  poor  white,  and  lived  during  his 
early  youth  in  a  cabin  of  one  room,  under 
conditions  of  abject  poverty  and  Ignorance. 
His  mother  died,  his  shiftless  father  moved 
to  Indiana,  a  log  cabin  was  erected  which 
had  neither  partitions  nor  Iloors  ami 
s  ,jc  l\  windows  01  loirs,  a  ft -a  ins 
were  "cleared  to  get  the  bare  necessaries 
of  life,  and  almost  at  the  period  ol  man- 
hood Lincoln  had  no  education,  was  dressed 
in  skins,  was  associated  with  semi-savages 
who  relieved  the  hard  conditions  of  their 
lives  by  brutal  debauches  and  equally  bru- 
tal lights  among  themselves,  and  yet  he 
remained  uneontamlnated  by  the  drink- 
ing, swearing,  idle  loafers,  roughs  or  thugs 
who  constituted  his  companionship.  His 
energies  would  be  shown  occasionally  with 
his  enormous  strength  in  protecting  the  , 
weak  or  rescuing  the  defeated,  and  a  prom-  ; 
ise  of  his  future  powers  given  by  holding 
spellbound  at  times  his  rough  auditors  by  I 
his  rustic  eloquence,  or  entertaining  them  at  1 
night  with  his  endless  fund  of  anecdote,  ■ 
drollery  and  mimicry. 

Cra viui:  for  ttuowlnigu, 
"An  insatiable  craving  for  knowledge  led  I 
him  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write.  '1  he  only 
books  within  miles  about  him  were  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  a  short  history  of  the  United 
States  'Weem's  Life  of  Washington,  and 
'Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  These  he  j 
soon  knew  by  heart.  This  master  of  the 
English  tongue,  this  most  felicitous  of 
pt-rase  makers,  this  most  eloquent  of  speak- 
ers framed  his  sentences  and  formed  his 
style  by  writing  compositions  with  charcoal 
upon  a  wooden  shovel  or  the  shingles  from 
the  mill.  A  clerk  in  a  store  on  starvation 
wage^  a  storekeeper  without  capital,  and 
his  business  sold  out  by  the  Sheriff,  a  sur- 
veyor earning  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  a  month, 
and  a  lawver  with  no  other  equipment 
than  Blackstone  and  the  statutes  of  Illinois 
—such  was  Lincoln  at  a  period  when  the 
accomplished  and  cultured  Douglas  was 
already  the  idol  of  his  State. 

"And  yet  thus,  on  the  threshold  of  a  career, 
with  such  surroundings,  such  teachings  and 
such  impressions,  in  the  midst  of  a  commun- 
ity which  drank,  Lincoln  was  a  temperance 
man;  in  the  midst  of  a  community  that 
swore,  Lincoln  was  free  from  blasphemy; 
In  the  midst  of  a  community  not  highly 
moral,  Lincoln  was  as  pure  as  an  angel; 
in  the  midst  of  a  community  which  regarded 
the  negro  as  no  better  than  the  horse  or 
the  mule,  Lincoln  was  an  abolitionist. 
"  Never  Nucli  11  President." 
"There  never  was  such  a  President— -never 
such  a  ruler  as  Abraham  Lincoln  He 
knew  the  country,  the  limitations  of  his 
power,  how  far  and  how  fast  the  Adminis- 
tration could  go  in  the  great  struggle 
better  than  the  Cabinet,  or  Congress,  or 
journalists,  or  advisers.  Lincoln  knew 
nothing  of  the  dignity,  so  far  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  manner  and  dress,  which  belongs 
to  high  station.  . 

"When  Mr.  Lincoln  came  io  Washington 
he  was  unknown  to  the  great  leaders  of 
the  party.  He  had  the  courage,  wlr.eh  only 
a  very  great  man  can  lr-ive,  of  summoning 
them  all  into  thi  Cabinet.  The  rule 
has  been  growing  to  summon  only  lesse; 
men  into  the  Cabinet. 

"A  messenger  summoned  the  Cabinet  f 
the  White  House.  The  first  to  inter  was 
the  stalely,  the  dignilied,  the  always  propel 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Salmon  P. 
Chase.  The  President  looked  up  from  his 
book  and  said,  'Mr.  Chase,  I  was  Just  read- 
ing a  most  Interesting  work,  which  I  have 
enjoyed  more  than  anything  I  have  mcl 
with  in  a  long  time.  Let  me  read  you  a  part 
of  It.'  And  thereupon  he  began  reading 
to  him  Artemus  Ward's  lecture  on  'Wax 
Flggers.'  The  astonished  and  Irritated  Sec- 
retary Of  the  Treasury,  listening  as  the 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  gathered, 
Indignantly  exclaimed,  'Mr.  President,  we 
did  not  come  here  to  hear  this  idiotic  non- 
sense. For  what  are  we  summoned?'  Mr. 
Lincoln  put  his  hand  in  his  drawer,  pulled 
out  a  paper  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  1  sum- 
moned vou  to  submit  this  paper;  not  to  a.sk 
your  advice  as  to  whether  1  should  issue 
it  or  not.  because  1  intend  to  issue  it,  no 
matter  what  your  advice  may  be;  but  to 
ask  suggestions  as  to  its  form.'  Anil  he 
read  to  them  the  Immortal  Proclamation  ol 
Emancipation— the  document  which  was  to 
set  i.UOO.UOO  of  human  beings  free. 

Significant  of  Our  'I  iiue. 
"It  is  significant  of  our  time  and  of  the 
questions  Interesting  to  us,  as  we  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  this  savior  of  the  Repub- 
lic He  was  first,  last  and  all  the  time  an 
American;  an  American  when  Napoleon,  in- 
vading Mexico,  would  have  broken  up  the 
Union,  an  American  when  Great  Britain 
would  have  interfered  for  the  purpose  of 
desl roving  the  Republic— because,  as  Lord 
Salisbury  said,  we  kept  shop  and  were  her 
rivals  in  business— an  American  in  his 
earnest  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
stitution, an  American  In  his  love  of  liberty, 
an  American  In  his  belief  that  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  United  States  should  be  manu- 
factured all  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  require  for  themselves.  He 
loved  the  Union  above  all  things.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  cult  which  was 
started  by   Daniel  Webster. 

"The  world  little  knows  what  it  owes  to 
that  great  brain.  'The  Union,  one  and  in- 
separable, now  and  forever,'  was  the  in- 
spiration of  the  schools.  U  created  a 
mighty  wave  of  unreasoning  worship  ol  the 
Union.  Lincoln  absorbed  it,  Lincoln  under- 
stood it.  In  his  inaugural  adress— the  first 
one— it  was  the  Union;  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress—the second  one— It  was  the  Union,  in 
all  his  letters  and  speeches  it  was  the  Union. 
It  was  the  Union  with  slavery,  or  the  Union 
without  slavery,  but  always  the  Union  ot 
the  States.  ,  , 

"The  world  is  fond  of  experiments,  and 
experiments  run  In  cycles.  What  has  been 
will  be.  So,  after  30  years  we  have  tried 
the  Democratic  party  In  power  once  mora. 
We  gave  them  the  Presidency  and  Con- 
gress and  we  have  had  repeated,  indus- 
trially and  financially,  the  experiences  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  power,  as  it  was 
evidenced  in  their  rule  prior  to  liSbO.  l  he 
Democratic  party  stands  for  nothing  na- 
tional. Its  principles  in  the  Last  are 
antagonistic  to  its  principles  111  the  West. 
Its  ideas  in  the  West  are  hostile  to  its 
Ideas  in  the  South,  and  its  view's  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  no  relations  to  its  prin- 
ciples or  ideas  or  views  anywhere  else  in 
the  country.  .      ... 

"Mr.  Lincoln  might  have  lived  and  added 
to  his  greatness  by  a  speedier  settlement 
of  the  issues  which  arose  out  of  the  Civil 
War  Mr.  Cleveland  was  President  lor 
four  years  without  power,  and  had  he 
never  been  re-elected,  with  a  Democratic 
party  on  his  hands,  he  might,  with  the  halo 
which  was  thrown  around  him,  have  gone 
down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  great  I  res- 
idents of  the  country.  But  Cleveland  was 
re-elected  and  did  have  the  Democratic 
party  on  his  hands,  and  what  might  have 
been  is  not,  and  Cleveland  is  not  regarded 
as  one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"Oiiiiiu   Y*  Hear  Ihe  ^^loznnt', 
"At   the   siege   of   Lucknow    a   handful   of 
soldiers  were  defending  their  own  lives  and 
that   of  their  wdves   and   little   ones  against 
the  hordes  of  Sepoys  about  them.    The  food 
was  giving  out,  the  hunger  belt  was  drawn 
closer;  it  seemed  that  the  day  of  relief  and 
salvation    would   never  come.     Suudtmy    iue 
I  keen    ears    of    the    Scotchwoman    heard    the 
'  distant  bagpipes,   and   she  shouted:     'Dinna 
I  ye    hear    the   slogan?       It    is    Havelock    and 
1  his     Highlanders.'  'Dinna     ye     hear     the 

slogan9'      It   came   in   the   last   election    and 
gave  the   Republicans  the  House  of   Repre- 
sentatives.    'Dinna    ye    hear    the    slogans? 
It    came    from    the    breaking    of    the    solid 
,  South.      'Dinna     ye     hear     the    slogan?'      It 
i  came   from   Missouri,    from    Maryland,   from 
1  Tennessee,  from    West  Virginia.      'Dinna  ye 
1  hear    the    slogan?'      ft    is    the    marching    of 
the    army    which    answered    once,     'We    are 
coming,    Fathe>-    Abraham,    three    hundred 
thousand  more,'    to  the  victory  of  1S9G.  Then 
i  the   Republican   Senate   will   respond    to    the 
Republican      House,    and      the      Republican 
House  will  respond  to  the  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  the   country  will  receive  prosper- 
ity, happiness  and  peace." 

Mr.  Depew  was  followed  by  Gen.  .lohn  G. 
McCullough,  who  made  some  witty  re- 
marks. A  reception  was  then  tendered  Mr. 
Depew  on  the  stage,  after  which  a  recep- 
tion was  given  him  at  the  Algonquin  Club. 


kjU    lo.l    nu.ii    giving    way    to    a    half 
cynical  fear  of  the  people,  he  had  the 
utmost  trust  in  their  mental  Judgment 
upon      public      affairs^ — that    is,    upon 
the    principles   involved    in    public   af- 
'  fairs,  though  of  course  he  did  not  ex- 
I  pect  them  to  be  experts  in   the  man- 
|  agement   of   those  affairs.      "The   peo- 
!  pie,"   he   said,'   "are  the   rightful    maw- 
1  ters      of      both      congress     and   courts, 
|  not  to   overthrow   the   constitution   but 
;  to    overthrow    the    men    who    pervert 
the   consitution,"   and  his  faith  in   the 
j  equal  rights  of  all  before  the  law  \va.-3 
|  not  less  firm,  as  when  he  said:    "Cer- 
I  tainly   the    negro    is    not    our    equal    In 
color;    perhaps  not  in   many   other  re- 
spects;   still    in    the    right    to    put    into 
his    mouth     the    bread    that    his    own 
hands  have   earned  he  is  the   equal   of 
every   other   man,    white   or   black. 
Path  of  Cautious  Progress. 
And  yet  this  same  Lincoln — so  rad- 
ically   idealistic:    in     political     philoso- 
phy— was    in    practice   a    realist,    even 
at  times  an  opportunist,  and  perhaps 
the    most    tantalizing    conservative    of 
men.  He  endorsed  the  maxim  of  John 
Bright — whose  picture  he    kept  on  the 
walls  of  his  White  House  office — thai 
it    is    the    duty    of   a   statesman    to    en- 
deavor to   "make,  the  past  slide  easily 
into  the  future."     Between  those  who 
will     "let    nothing    alone"    and    those 
who    will    allow   no    change   at   all,    he 
found  a  middle  path  of  cautious  prog- 
ress.    While  he  had  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,    read    the    works      of    Edmund 
Burke — though   he  once  tried  to   read 
his     biography  and   failed  because  he 
found     it     a  mere  eudogy — he  would 
have    accepted    heartily    the    praise    or 
Bur"ke    for    those    men    in    public    lire 
who     have    the     "disposition    to    con- 
serve and   the   ability  to   improve."   lr 
!  ive  do   not  conserve     what     we     have 
gained,    we    cannot    Improve    Tt.      Nor 
can  we  really  conserve  It  without  con- 
stantly   improving    it.       But    we    mus: 
have   not  only  the  wish  Put  the  abili- 
ty   to    improve,    else      we      shall    lose 
what  we  have  while  blunderingly  try- 
ing to  get  what  we  want.     It  was  this 
sane    knowledge    of    the    facts    of    life, 
and    of    the    human    stuff    with    which 
a   leader   has  to  deal,   that  made  Lln- 
rni?i     ro    careful    and    so    patient — "a 
—  ' ■/-">  il reamer,  a  triumph- 
ant  champion,   not   a   mere    agitator. - 
[  For  him  what  should  be  done  was  a'- 
j  .iqjs    tempered    by   a   clear   vision    or 

I  what  could  be  done,  and  that  was  the 
secret  of  his  fruitful  achievement. 
Never  An  Extremist. 
Even  the  most  casual  student  of 
Lincoln  must  see  how  averse  he  was 
to  the  unbalanced  and  hysterical  rad- 
icalism of  the  extremist.  The  party 
with  but  one  plank,  and  the  man  wno 
stood  so  close  to  one  idea  that  ne 
could  not  see  anything  else — whether 
free-soiler,  '  know-nothing,  abolitionist 
or  prohibitionist — were  equally  the 
butt  of  his  humor,  if  not  of  his  sa-.- 
ire.  Such  men,  he  said,  were  like  the 
peddler  who,  in  trying  to  sell  a  pair 
of  pantaloons,  described  them  as  be- 
ing "large  enough  for  any  man,  ana 
small  enough  for  any  boy."  As  mucn 
an  enemy  of  slavery  as  Wendell  Phil- 
lips was.  he  saw  what  Phillips  aid 
not  see,  both  the  complexity  of  tne 
problem  and  the  practical  processes 
by  which  alone  the  great  reform 
could  be  slowly  and  safely  worked 
out.  Without  modifying  his  oft  ex- 
pressed wish  that  all  men,  every- 
where might  be  free,  he  declared  that 
he  had  neither  the  right  nor  the  in- 
clination to  interfere  with  slavery  In 
the  states  where  it  existed,  so  long  as 
it  remained  within  the  limits  assign- 
ed to  it  by  the  fathers  of  the  nation. 
When  it  became  aggressive,  he  pro- 
posed to  restrain  and  regulate  it  by 
law,  to  push  it  back  into  a  corner  or 
the  nation  and  let  It  die  of  its  own 
rot,  working  the  while  to  hasten  that 
death  by  creating  an  atmosphere  or 
moral  sentiment  in  which  it  could 
breath.  And  his  wisdom,  justified  by 
its  results  in  his  day,  is  as  sound  and 
true  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  gone 
by.      Noble    as   Wendell    Phillips   was, 


^^^ui^u^^S^^^rr 


have  wrecked   the    Jnion   without  fi- 
strovine   slavery. 

|      Let  no  one  think  that  this  Is  meant 
to    detract    from    the    honor    BO    Justi> 
due    to    men     like    Phillips.     Garrison, 
Parker   and    the  rest   of   that    splendid 
band.         Far      from      it;    though    they 
should    not    be    given   credit    for   what 
they  did  not  do  and  could  never  have 
done.      They   were   not   statesmen     but 
agitators    who    ran    far    ahead    of    tne 
people,     blowing     melodious     trumpets 
of  moral  revolt,  often  mistaking  then 
intense  feelings  for  facts,  and  indulg- 
ing  in    brilliant   but   sometimes   unfair 
denunciation.       But     the    greater    man 
staved  "with    the      people,       bore    wltn 
their   apathy   and   sluggish   steps— see- 
ing all  that  Phillips  and  Parker  saw, 
and   feling   it    not      less    'keenly— ana 
leading  the   jeoule   step   by   step   until 
they    were    ready    and    willing    to    do 
what   he   wanted    done.      At    last   both 
p/ople    and    leader    were    ready,    ana 
.with    a    heart    empty    of    rancor,    free 
from  bitter  pettiness,   he  wrought  the 
I  work  for  which   we  honor  him  today, 
land   will  honor  him  in  days  to  come, 
made  it  possible  for  an  obscure  coun- 
try   lawyer   to   enter   the   lists   with    so 
|  renowned    an    antagonist    as    Douglas, 
'  to  win  swift  recognition  of  his  powers, 
and    to    force    himself    untried    to    the 
helm   of  state,   so   far  from   being  ac- 
Loyal  to  Ills  Party. 
But  those  who  imagine  that  Lincoln 
was  a  kind  of  glorified   mugwump  do 
not   know   the  man.      He   was   never  a. 
bigoted   partisan,   but  always     a  loyal 
party  man,   as  any  man  must  be  who 
expects    to    get    anything    done    under 
our  system  of  party   rule.      So   true  a 
party    man   was    he,    that,    despite    his 
1  own    honorable    ambitions,       and    the 
proddings    of    an    ambitious    wife,    he 
;  more  than  once  sunk  his  ambition  in 
1  behalf  of  his  part} — as  when  he  stood 
'  aside  for  Baker  in  1843  and  for  Trum- 
I  bull    in    1854— willing    to    go    down    if 
so  be  that  his  party  might  go  march- 
i  ing  on.     While  he  never  seemed  to  be 
'  satisfied    with    the    policy,       then      in 
1  vogue,  that  "to  the  victors  belong  the 
1  spoils   of,   office,"   he    did   not   hesitate 
I  to  make  use  of  it.     He  believed  in  re- 
warding party  workers,  and  he  could 
hardly  be  classed  as  a  civil  service  re- 
former—so   at    least    one    may    infer 
from   this  note:      "1   personally      wish 
Jacob    Freese    appointed    colonel    ol    a 
colored   regiment,   and  this   regardless 
of  whether  he  can  tell  the  exact  color 
of   Julius   Caesar's   hair."      And    when 
he  put  a  man  in  office,   though  often 
disappointed    he   stood    by    him    giving 
him  every  chance   to   do  what  he  was 
set    to    do,    and    was   the    last    to    lose 
faith  when  he  failed. 

Yet    in    time    of    crisis    this    ardent 
party  man  seized,  infallibily,  upon  the 
things     that    was    public-spirited,     in- 
stead   of    what    was    merely    partizan, 
and  was  willing  that  his  party  should 
meet    with    a    check,    or    even    be    de- 
stroyed   provided  that  the  country  did 
not    perish.      In    1864    when   the    mili- 
tary outlook  was  dismal  and  the  poli- 
tical prospect  forbidding,  Lincoln  was 
persuaded    that,    as    he    wrote      in    his 
secret  memorandum,  "this  administra- 
tion  will   not   be   elected."      So   he   re- 
solved   to    do    everything    possible,    in 
the  interval  between  the  election  and 
the   inauguration   of  a   new   president, 
to    save    the   Union — working    in    con- 
junction with  McCtellan,  the  opposing 
presidential   candidate,    if   that      could 
be  brought  about — because  he  feared 
that   afterwards   the    Union   could   not 
be  preserved.     The  end  thus  proposed 
might   not  have  been   attainable  in  so 
short    a    time,    but   his    prescient   con- 
templation of  it,  with  his  utter  disre- 
gard  of  partizan   lines,   reveals     what 
manner  of  patriot   Lincoln  was,   while 
illustrating   the   quality   of   statesman- 
ship   which    should    always    dignify    a 
political   crisis.      Never   did    he   fail    to 
measure    up    to    a    situation,    however 
difficult,    desperate,    or    lofty. 

So    far   other    men    might    and    have 

followed,    but    in    the    last    year    of    his 

life    Lincoln    displayed    a    height       of 

i  soul,     a    depth     of    wisdom — at       once 

!  piteous    and    practical — never      before 

seen   in   our  history,   and      which      the 

;  loftiest  men  of  our  day  can  only  imi- 


Uon    ror   saying   thai    he    still      to. 

'above    us,    despite    the      advance      01 
'  years,   is  still    far    beyond   us,   moving 

in     dignity,       pathos,       and       nobility. 
When    Marcus    Aurelius      had      betore 
him,   as  a  prisoner,   the   man    who   had 
instigated    revolt   against    [he    empii    , 
to  the  amazement  of  tin    Roman 
ate    lie    forgave    him.        But      Lincoln 
went  further  and  was  not  only  read 
eager   and    willing   to    forgive    the    m    n 
of    the    south,    but    to    stretch    a    hand 
'  across  the  graves  and  grasp  th<    hands 
!  of    the    men    who    had    fought    him    a 
enemies,   and   call   them    his  brothers! 
I  v0    wonder    Tolstoi,    looking    on    from 
I  afar,  said  "he    vas  a  Christ  in  minia- 
1  ture." 

All    his   counsel    was   for     kinuni 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  renew- 
ed  faith.      When  at    Libby  prison   son 
one    declared    that    Davis    ought    to    be 
hanged,   he   said,    "Judge   not,   that  ye  ; 
be    not    judged."      Men   have   repeated' 
those    words    in    the    pulpit,    but    only; 
Lincoln    could     utter    them    arnid    the  j 
wild  and   angry  passions  born  of  civil  j 
war;     and     only     utter     them,     hut    set 
about,     practically    and     With     all     the 
arts  of  political  shrewdness,  to  Ci  mi  nt 
the    Union    in    that    spirit    and    on    thatj 
basis.      Had    he    lived    the    south,    not 
less  than   the  north,    would   have  been  | 
saved   that  awful   ordeal   of   bitterness 
and  revenge  following  the  war.     They 
would   have    escaped    it    any    way.    had 
the    men    who    staid    at    home    and    did 
the    talking    been     as     brave,     as    gen- 
erous,  and  as  gentle  as  the  men   who 
went  afield  and  did  the  fighting. 

Long  live  the  name  and  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln!  He  was  simple, 
genuine,  strong,  gentle,  wise  and  kind, 
and  by  as  much  as  we  follow  him,  by 
!  so  much  and  so  fast  we  climb  out  of 
I  the  night  that  covers  us  into  the  sun- 
light. Let  us  here  "highly  resolve" 
to  follow  no  man  who  has  not  a  like 
spirit,  so  that  when  men  talk  of  the 
land  where  men  are  the  freest,  the 
tallest  of  soul,  the  most  heroic  and 
the  most  gentle — giving  all  men  room 
to  stretch  their  arms  to  grasp  oppor- 
unity,  and  their  soul  to  lay  hold  of 
the  truths  that  make  men  free — they 
will  mean  the  land  where  Lincoln 
lived,  and  where  he  still  lives. 


I 
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eat     and    would    nave    gained    little.   It 

nViomv  in  his  genius,  but  from  im- 
simple  chemistry  of  the  common 
thouffht  rose,  lis  clear,  steady,  UV- 
,    ,    f I  So    it        was    that    when 

K  issue  of  slavery  was  moving  swift- 
r.uu'  .1&&"     .,..     ji^.ninn      hv    a    sure    in- 


LINCOLN  THE  PATRIOT 


Sunday  Evening  Address  at  the   Liberal 
Church,  by  Joseph  Fort  Newton, 


Christian 


II   things 


ilv    towards    disunion,    by    a    >-• 
ranks  ol l* 


an^S^^Sat^Wi^ne 
age  dim  in  after  *«*?'  £otdtty"£em 

T    f  rtonuTn°ot  b e-use   tnW  were 
dwarfed  to  us.  not  »=       neoole     have 

J ",i   hardlv   be  said  to  be  peculiar 
£** ragmen    have    been   seen     n 
other  lands,    and   they   Will      be 
^But'if^lncoln    were    to    step    forth 
and    stand   among    us,   all   men  would 
Eow  see    what  many  did  not  see  while 
he  was  living,  how  supremel       great, 
how   unique,    how   original   he   was    it 
rsThe  peculiarity  of  his  fame  that  he 
Lcems  ?0  belong  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future,     hardly     less  tha n  to  the 
past,    almost   as  though  he  bad   mod 
on   through  the  years.      YYith   all   our 
advance  he  would  still  tower  above :  us. 
in    tha    loneliness   that   wrapped      him 
about;      for     he      disclosed    espec  ally 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  a 
duality    of    greatness   which    not    only 
out-topped  the  men  of  his  day,  but  is 
far    beyond    us.    His    vis  on    was    pro- 
phetic,   and    he    >s    the    leader    of    his 
nation  today  not  less  than  in  the  days 

aglse'john   Stuart   Mill  said    "Lincoln 
is  the   kind   of   a  man   Carlyle   In  Ma 
better    days   taught   us  to    worship  as 
a     hero."    Yet    the     elements     of     h  s 
nature    were    so    ordinary— his    intel- 
i  lect.  as  Phillips  Brooks  observed    wa= 
|  so    moral,    and    his    morality   so   intel- 
Lligent— that  when  we  take  them  apart 
.they  seem  so  common  that  some  have 
.  denied    that    he    was   a   genius   at   all, 
hut  onlv  "a  common  man  expanded  to 
giant    proportions,"    as    Joshua    Speed 
;  described     him.       But    when    we    put 
:  those    elements   together      they    make 
a  combination  so   extraordinary     that 
he   baffles   us  by  the  very  mystery  of 
his    simplicity.      His    ideas    are    ■  like 
the    sky    and    the    dirt,    so    large    and 
obvious    that    men    walk    under    them, 
1  and  over  them,  without  realizing  how 
f?reat    they    are.      He    was    absolutely 
unique    in   the    conditions   of    his   life, 
but   still    more    in    the    qualities   of    his 
genius,    and    it    will    be    many    a    day 
before   we   see  the   like  of  him  again. 
Lincoln    a    Typical    American. 
So    it    is    that    men    of    other   lands 
point    not     to     Washington,     but       to 
Lincoln    as    our   most   typical    man^  of 
state     .lust    as    they       point    to    Walt 
Whitman  as  our  most  distinctive  man 
of     letters.     The  possibility,  still  more 
the   existence,    of   such    a   man    is   held 
by    them    to    beat    once    a    proof    ot 
the  validity  of  our  democratic  ideals, 
and  a  prophecy  of  our  destiny.     They 
find   in   him   not   only  a  character,   as 
Herbert   Paul   has   said,    "as   noble   in 
its   self-forgetfulness,    as   heroic   in   its 
fortitude,   as   pathetic   in   its   isolation, 
ad     homely     in     its         quaint,     rugged 
strength  as  any  in  the  pages  of  Plut- 
arch "or   in   the  realities   of   life,  '    but 
a  reason  for  our  faith  that  our  coun- 
try   will    be    equal    to    any    emergency 
which  may  threaten  it.     For  the  car- 
eer  of   Lincoln  shows     that   when   the 
hour  of  peril  comes  a  man  is  there  to 
meet    it,    anl    that    he   may    come    not 


"from    a    tew    leading    families 
educated  class,   but   from  th 
the  common  people. 

Nor  is  this   10  say  that  so  independ- 
ent,  so   natural,  so  strong  a   man   can  ^^     Qt   thelr  oWn 
not    in    older    nations    MmetoweK 
.so  large  a  power  over  the  affairs  an  wanted. 

In   a   democrat   what   is  needed      uy 
the   man   who    is   really   to    serve    the 


stinct   the    people    turned    not    to    an 

oern    wire-puller,    or    a    statesman 

n?   the    Harvard   law   school,   but   to   a 

their  own,  whom  they  knew 

,,     n  who  was  ready  when  a  man 

,  ;    buTas   a  fact    he   ha 

not  done  so.     The  only  popular  leaae  „  iiu    ,a   

who  seems  to  challenge  comparison >    .  ,a  ls  a  well-grounded  confidence 

Garibaldi;    but,    with   all   his  i«r  on,  nimself,    in    the    People,    and    the 

magic     his    practical    resourcefulness  tical  capacity  to  do  the  thing  that 

^d  his  absorption   in   the  passion o]  P™"    to    bl.    QOne       This    confidence 

and  capacity   Lincoln   had  in  rare  <<• 


national  cause,  the  Italian  patriot 
falls  below  Lincoln1  in  power  of  intet| 
lect  as  well  as  in  variety  of  achlev 
ment.  To, las  Lincoln  stands  as  th 
most  effective  personality  which  de 
mocracy  has  yet  produced,  test  fyln 
in  his  manhood,  not  less  than  in  hi 
words  and  works  that  our  nationa 
faith  is  not  vain. 

Lincoln's  Mysticism. 

\nd  now,  alter  many  years  havi 
come  and  gone— years  of  tumult  am 
change  called  progress— as  vye  sei 
him  on  the  distant  slopes  of  fam 
he  rises  up  as  one.  of  the  augu 
figures  otf   history.      North   and   south 


...   e  Zd    he  statTofsociety  which 
e!  cTdentat    are    the    very    essence    and 
hope  of  the  republic      By  as  much  as 
we  alter  those   conditions— as  we  are 
tempted   to   do,    in   order  to   keep   out 
he    political    quack-by    so    : much   do 
we  deny  the  principles  o*  the  »tlier, 
thwart    their    purpose,    and    close    the 
rates  to   the   prophets.      For  the   pro- 
found  and   challenging  lesson   of  the 
career    of    Lincoln    is    that       he    rose 
from  the  people,   and  its  unique  glory 
"was  that   he   did    not   rise   away   from 


the   people, 


but  that  his  triumph   was 

thus  fulfilling 

s 


upon   any    throne,    and    there   remain:  

no      more     hidden   chapters,   hardly  <  patriot  and  a  leader—his 

disputed    passage,   in  the   story   of  hnLincom ^as  a i  and    thelr    rlght 

life.  His  career,  so  far  and  facts  go*«th  in  i V  Iq  ^^  rf  fluperlor 
1S    as    transparent    as    day,     and     hl.to ■    rule  exaUed    position,    ever 

personality  is  vividly  outlined- Powers •  o^- vltlated#  No  one  knew 
though  there  will  ever  remain  an  in  '  .  h     how  often  the  masses 

scruitable    mystery     in    the    shadow; better  tnan  sslori)    hoW    easily 

that  haunted  him.  No  small  I>art»  f^/"^  played  upon  by  the  arts  of 
the  charm  of  his  influence  is  du{  ,..- ma.;Q£ue,  and  how  they  are  swept 
t0    what,      for   lack    of   a   better  word  a  ^  £Ogu  .  ^   ^   hour        ,e 

we  call  his  mysticism;  some  dark  m aw  ay  y^  mood  whims  and  caprices 
'■-netrable    undercurrent    in    1  .     ,  ___-,_    v.,.*     ^^r,o  !ms  he  keDt 


f'^the  people,  but     none  less  he  kept 
deriving       we    know    not    whence,    bu  01  tne  J       y  ultimate   sanity   un- 

which.     without     weakening    his-    sym  n  f      .         the„.   lunumerable   insanities. 
pathy   or  marring  W,s  ludgmen  ,  ga    W  aanlty_    c]eared    of    the 

a  softening  touch  to  his  dealings  w  ill  ^dUn(.nU    of    excitement,    he       knew] 

men.  .   ,.   ,h,,w     to  appeal  as  no  one  else  among 

Our  nation  makes  a  wise   prof essioi  now^u  d^i_That  ^     after     he  came 

I,,',  his  maturity,  and  laid  aside  the 
florid  bombast  of  his  early  eloquence 
—speaking  to  the  reason  and  moral 
sense  of  men,  in  behalf  of  facts,  in  a 
style  as  direct  as  a  line  of  light.  Let  \ 
me  give  an  example,  which  may  also 
illustrate  how  he  would  stand  upon 
an  issue  now  rapidly  coming  before 
the  nation. 

The  Cup  of  Tea  Story. 


of  ideals  by  paying  honor  to  Lincoln, 
for  at  his  best  he  embodied  the  gen- 
ius of  our  native  land,  the  mighty 
and  tender  spirit  of  America,  and  its 
ruling  ideas.  At  his  best,  I  say,  he 
was  all  this,  and  more — but  not  in  the 
beginning.  They  detract  from  his 
greatness,  and  descreate  his  memory, 
wha  mar  the  story  of  his  life*  by 
slurring  over  or  apologizing  for  his 
earlier,  cruder  years.  We  cannot 
know  the  height  to  which  he  ascend- 
ed— the  dizzest  peak  to  which  a  mort- 
al may  attain  while  wearing  mort- 
ality— until  we  see  the  depths  from 
which  he  climbed.  He  was  a  man 
who  grew  In  soul,  in  breath  and 
grasp  of  intellect,  in  character  and 
spiritual  refinement — grew  from  a 
backwoods  politician  to  a  great  states- 
man— until  even  his  foes  saw  in  him 
a  massive  nobility. 

The  Boy  ami  the  Man. 
'Simple,  old-fashioned  honesty,  a 
delicate  sense  of  justice,  a  gift  of 
humor,  and  the  instinct  of  a  student, 
were  the  traits  which  he  had  as  a 
boy  in  a  log-cabin.  These  we  may 
trace  in  him  as  a  lad  on  the  farm, 
as  a  rail-splitter  and  boatman  down 
the  rivers,  as  storekeeper,  surveyor 
and  soldier,  as  lawyer  and  politician, 
with  a  certain  dignity  and  purity  of 
nature  which  revealed,  as  true  refine- 
ment  always   does,    the    fine    grain    of 

Whilfl li^     ^w^d 1  i  1 1 1  e. to 


One    day    a    man   found   Lincoln   m 
the   White    House    drinking   a   cup    of 
tea   and   asked   him,   in   a  half   cynical 
tone,  if  his  faith  in  the  popular  Judg- 
ment   was    not    being    shaken    by   the 
mad    fury    then      surging     up    in   tne 
house       The    president       poured      his 
tea  from   the  cup   to  the  saucer,  ana, 
i  explained   that    when   things   got      too 
warm   in   the   house  all  that  was  nee 
essary  was  to  pour  the  tolling  passion 
into   the   senate   and    let  it   settle   and 
cool.      This  parable  should   be   kept  in 
mind  by  those  who  seem  to  be  trying 
to  break  that  saucer,  for  it  they   sue 
ecu  we  shall  have  to  drink  our  polit- 
ical   tea    sizzling    hot,    and    somebody 
will    be    burned.      In    his    quaint    and 
unforgettable   way    Lincoln    thus   Stat- 
ed  the   whole  matter  Just  as  it  is,  ana 
this    gift    of   simple   wisdom,   compact, 

',  anvwise  shake. 


Lincoln  ana  me  lorn  h«ij. 

I 
"I've  not  been  in  these  grounds*  for  st.v- 

eral  years,"  remarked  a  citizen  to  a  Critic' 
reporter  as  they  strolled  about  the  White 
House  grounds  last  Saturday  afternoon,' 
listening  to  the  music  of  the  Marine  Band 
and  observing  the  numerous  groups  of  well- 
dressed  young  women,  department  clerks, 
strangers  and  dudes,  and  the  hilarious  en- 
joyment  of  a   large   number  of  children 

fuoi  bo  ling  on  the  green.    "During  the  war 
came  here  quite  often,  and  the  scene  then 
presented  a  very  animated  and  variegated 
spectacle.     "Washington    was    a   military 
camp,  and  whenever  there  was  music  here 
a  large  crowd  was  sure  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  bright  uniforms  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  scarlet,  baggy  trousers 
of  some  of  the  zouaves  and  the  blue    of 
others,  the  clean  nautical  attire  of  men-of- 
war's   men,    all    mingling  with   civilians, 
comprising  men,  women  and  children  in 
gay  attire,  presented  a  most  attractive  spec- 
tacle.   Celebrated  regimental  bands  olten 
alternated  with  the  Marine  Band  in  dis- 
coursing music  for  the    enjoyment  of  the 
crowd.    During  these  entertainments  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  and  his  family,  members  of 
his    cabinet,    representatives   of   the    dip- 
lomatic corps,  general  officers   and   prom- 
inent people  occupied  the  south  porch  of 
the  White  House,  which  added  largely  to 
make  these  grounds  attractive  to  citizens, 
strangers  and  visitors  during, these,  musical 
seances.  f  %  %  *£ 

"And  this  reminds  me  of   an    incident 
which  occurred  at  the  inauguration  of  these 
musical  entertainments  in  President  Lin- 
coln's administration,  which  took  place  in 
!  the  summer  of    '61.     A  music-stand    had 
been  erected  just  there  (pointing  to  a  spot , 
equidistant  between  the  two  mounds),  and 
over  it  was  a  tent-shaped  canvas  canopy, 
through  the  center  of  which  extended  a 
flag-staff  with  halyards  attached.    The  in- 
auguration of  the  musical  ceremonies  was 
conducted  by  President  Lincoln,  who  at 
the    appointed    hour    came    through    the 
crowd    on    the  lawn  from  the  executive 
mansion,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard, and  followed  by  some  others  of  his 
cabinet.    They   stepped   into    the    music- 
stand,  and  President  Lincoln,  taking  hold 
of  the  halyards,  to  which  a  new  silk  Amer- 
ican flag  was  attached,  at  a  given  signal' 
commenced  to  haul  up  the  flag.    A  qheer' 
arose  from  the  vast  throng  present,  bu     "  "* 
instantly  checked.    As  the  flag  ascend....  .„ 
i  he  point  on  the  staff  where  the  tent-canvas 
<  ucircled  it,  it  caught  upon  some  projection 
.ind  was  torn  nearly  in  twain,  and  when  it 
/■■•ached  the  top  of  the  staff  it  flaunted  in 
two  sections,  on  one  of  which  remained  six 
OI  *even  of  the  stars  and  a  portion  of  the 
stripes.    This  was  considered  an  ominous 
sign,  and  the  pleased  expression  of  many 
rebel  sympathizers    present   showed  how 
they  construed    the    incident,   while    the 
Unionists  seemed  shocked  and  paralyzed  of 
utterance.    I   was    near   the    stand     and 
watched  with  deep  interest  Lincoln    and 
Seward.    President  Lincoln's  face  bore  a 
very    grave     expression,     and     Secretary 
Seward's  flushed  for  an  instant,  but  as  the 
tattered  flag  reached  its  apex  he  hastily 
;urned  to  the  leader  of  the   band  and  told 
rim  to  strike  up  the  music,  and  this  di- 
verted the  attention  of  the  crowd  from  the 
imbarrassing   accident.    But   it    was    the 
own-talk  among  the  rebels  in  Washington 

qgw<m&tey.-—WM$hiMtm.&itic.    . 
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1  LINCOLN   NOT   TYPICAL. 

The  New  Republic:  Op  the  12th  ot 
February  we  Bhall  *****  J  ,*,£. 
miliar  performance.     Hunareas  <  try 

clous  Speakers  throughout  the  *»»«£ 
w, 11  arise  from  the  dinner  tobl  and  v  » 
ride  to  their  audiences  a  Profound  ££. 
vlctio.i  that  of  all  our  PJes'°-en*?a^°t 
coin  was  most  completely  t»«  ™tt"  °d 
the     people,     the     mo,t     t»  M»     and 

Sc^-SS^l  oTthaf SWffi, 

It    Uncoln      Their   real   PW-'gl 
bebthat  of  flattering  then-  audience*    H 
Mr.    Lincoln    was   so    entl"ly   *£vVe 
the  people,  the  people  roust  be  vers   u*e 
to    Mr.    Lincoln.      In    point    of    fact    » 
Lincoln  was  superficially  a  man  of  the 
people,   and   fundamentally   a   »*»■» 
tingutshed   and    wholly  exceptional  indi 
vidual.      In    certain    salient    respects    ne 
was      the    least      typical    of      ArafaM. 
Americans,     particularly     those  L       . 

coin's  own  generation  and  Mfcgorhooj. 
were  essentially  active .***"*»£  a.™ 
objective  men.  whose  lives  were  gwen 
over  to  practical  externa  affairs  wno 
.subordinated  everything  else  totte*| 
mands  of  practical  achieve ment  and 
whose  Individuality  consiste In  II %  Bib  j 
ordinary  lives  in  an  extraordinarily  .en 
ereetic  manner.  They  were  superliciai. 
Erslve"    easy   going,    auarrelsome ,  and 

I;;  .^U^ts   Lincoln'   differed    from.- 
fellow    countrymen,    and    upon    these    dit 
ferences   his  eminence   depends.     He   was 
not  particularly   ambitious,   aggressive  or 
practical.      In    spite    ot     his    U\el>     HOClU 
feelings,   he  lived  a  contemplat ne      fy   • 
which    the    intellectual    .uteres      o .blamed 
full    expression,    and    which    attained    a 
(high    degree    of    Internal    con««ntraUo«u 
He   fought   hard    and    well,    but  he  never 
quarreled.      During    his      ommh   >     >ea xe  . 
he    quietly    but    unc onscl ouslyP repaiea 
himself  for  great  enterprises.    Hetioinea 
his    mind    because    he    cnjo> ed    ha.  1     n 
tellectual    exertion.      His      ^s^6* 
Itself    under    the    influence    of    the    Bible] 
and  Shakespeare.     Thus  at  a  period  and 
fn  a  country  favorable  to  the   cheap  per- 
formance and 'the  easy  victory,  Mr   Lin 
coin    tempered    his   reason   and    his   spirit 
for  a  great  performance  and  a  costly  V  c 
tory.      Was    there      anything      typically 
American  about  that? 


Lincoln,  the  American  Type 

By  Dr.   C.  $.  Medhury  ' ]  z  ° 

THE  war  of  the  sixties  gave  freedom  to  a  race,  unity  to  a  tuition  and  a  man  of  J 
stature  to  the  world.    And,  possibly,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  t/iat  the  gift  of 
man  was  greatest.    All  else  waited  upon  him.    The  issues  of  the  day  were  of 
fiber  of  his  soul.    No  wonder  it  is  said  of  him  that  "from  the  union  of  colonist,  Fun* 
and  Cavaliers,  from  the  straightening  of  their  purposes  and  the  crossing  of  their  dig 
slow  perfecting  through  a  century  came  he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American 
first  xoho  comprehended  within  himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  might  < 
grace  of  the  republic — Abraham  Lincoln." 

Not  that  he  represents  us  as  we  are,  but  as  we  long  to  be.  He  is  the  American  t 
by  which  we  would  be  judged.  He  is  the  fruit  of  our  institutions  that  we  would  h 
men  see.  He  incarnates  our  ideals.  He  clothes  and  makes  concrete  the  American 
of  our  dreams  and  visions.  Combining  native  ruggedness  with  gentle  culture  he  spt 
for  us  in  the  courts  of  the  world's  best  thought.  He  tells  in  palaces  of  democra 
throne  room  of  honor  and  regal  purposes,  speaking  unashamed  in  shining  presence; 
the  simple  royalty  of  individual  worth. 

The  world  has  asked  for  ages,  "Is  there  power  in  lowly  life?"  We  do  not  ans 
"Yes,"  but  "Lincoln!" 

The  wise  of  the  earth  have  asked  a  thousand  times,  "Will  it  do  to  trust  com 
folk?"    Again  we  respond  only  in  the  west's  triumphant  affirmative,  "Lincoln! 

Some  have  counted  God  aside  and  said  he  did  not  care  for  men     or     nations, 
faith  meets  doubt  with  "Lincoln!" 

So  does  this  man  speak  for  us  at  our  greatest  and  best.    So  does  he  keep  the  upU 
of  democracy's  thought  and  life  in  view.    So  does  he  challenge  our  present  day. 
we  sense  his  splendid  presence! 


J     IK  *  ua 


Lincoln  and  His  Loyalty  to  the  Law 

Love  of  Justice,  Devotion  to  the  Constitution,  Reverence  for  Law 


'■   / 


IT  is  superfluous  to  attempt  in  a  news- 
paper article  even  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  history 
of  no  other  American  is  so  well  known 
at  home  and  in  other  lands.  There  is  not 
a  phase  of  his  life  or  character  which  lias 
not  been  fully  written  out  and  published. 
indeed,  sometimes  the  description  of  his 
personal  appearance  ami  habits  goes  into 
ridiculous  detail,  as  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  recent  books  on  his  life  takes 
a  paragraph  to  tell  how  he  ate  an  apple. 
The  same  book  describes  his  ears,  face, 
hair,  eyes,  fingers,  hands,  body,  legs  and 
feet. 

But  this  volume  of  descriptive  ami  ana- 
lytic writing  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  tri- 
bute to  the  great  man  for  it  shows  what ' 
a  place  he  fills,  not  only  as  a  maker  of 
history  but  as  a  man  whose  personal  re- 
lationships were  pre-eminently  interesting 
and  full  of  meaning. 

Born  and  reared  in  poverty  and  rising 
to  the  highest  gift  of  the  people  he  learned 
the  utmost  depth  of  their  suffering,  felt 
their  protests  and  woes,  shared  their  hopes 


and  expectations  and,  in  his  life,  demon- 
strated how  to  make  the  most  of  one's 
self,  of  his  neighbors,  and  of  his  coun- 
try. 

His  chief  occupation  was  that  of  farm 
laborer  but  hi'  was  also  store  keeper,  sur- 
veyor and  lawyer,  lie  bore  his  share  of 
nicknames,  chief  of  which  were  "Long 
Shanks,"  and  "Honest  Abe."  Both  were 
accurate  descriptions.  As  a  servant  of 
the  public  he  was  postmaster,  state  legis- 
lator, congressman,  and  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  disposition  he  was  kind, 
melancholy,  with  a  boyish  strain  running 
through  him,  and  possessed  of  an  unusual 
sense  of  the  solemnity  of  lit','  and  ihe 
meaning  of  his  country. 

His  technical  educational  training  con- 
sisted of  four  months  in  the  frontier 
schools.  He  got  as  far  as  reading,  writ- 
ing, ciphering  and  the  rule  of  three,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  himself. 
But  he  was  a  student  all  his  life  and  kept 
his  mind  in  training  and  growth  by  con- 
stant reading  and  study.  His  life  books 
were  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible.     A  vear 


before  his  assassination  he  said  to  Joshua 
Speed:  "I  am  profitably  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  Bible.  Take  all  of  this  book  upon 
reason  that  you  can.  and  the  balance  on 
faith,  and  you  will  live  and  .lie  a  betti  V 
man."  He  was  more  familiar  with  the 
Bible  .than  any  other  boot:  in  the-  En°disli 
language,  according  to  one  of  his  biog- 
raphers. 

Lincoln's  career  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring in  the  annals,  of  the  world  be- 
cause he  came  up  from  the  bottom,  passed 
through  all  the  stages  of  testing,  sur- 
mounted  every   obstacle   and   went   on   til' 

he  stood  on  the  sun/mil.  I|  is  still  true 
•hat  a  child  may  be  born  in  the  lowliest 
conditions  here  in  America  and  rise,  step 
by  step,  to  the  highest  position  attainable 
in  the   world. 

Lincoln  chose  politics  deliberately  as  a 
life  career  and  his  speech  announcing  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  legislature 
in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois,  is  a  unique 
document  and  shows  his  sincerity  and  his 
belief  in  the  good  one  may  do  as  a  pub- 
lic   man.      When    he    became    president    of 


the  United  States  he  had  many  things  to 
overcome — an  empty  treasury,  an  inex- 
perienced party,  a  distrustful  cabinet,  the 
unfriendliness  of  Europe,  despondency  in 
the  North  and  armed  resistance  in  the 
South.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  snob- 
bishness in  liis  cabinet  and  it  is  now- 
known  that  he  was  "looked  down  on" 
at  iirst  as  being  inferior  in  learning,  if 
not  in  judgment  and  ability.  His  life  is 
an  illustration  of  how  a  real  man  comes 
out  into  leadership.  He  gave  way  to  no 
jealousies,  seemed  absolutely  free  from 
vanity,  harbored  no  revenges,  exercised  a 
compassion  that  was  only  equalled  by  his 
wonderful  "common  sense"  and  rose  to 
such  dimensions  of  greatness  that  the 
snobs  and  egotists  in  his  cabinet  came  to 
look  like  pigmies  beside  him. 

The  key  to  Lincoln's  power  was,  lirst 
of  all,  his  character.  And  he  illustrates 
the  point  that  needs  a  special  emphasis 
today — that  public  men  can  only  do  the 
supreme  good  possible  to  them  as  they 
are  above  suspicion.  A  double  life,  one 
to  be  looked  at  in  the  public  and  a  totally 
different  one  to  be  practiced  in  private, 
is  a  source  of  weakness  and  turns  out  to' 
be  a  curse  to  any  nation,  when  its  lead- 
ing men  practice  it.  We  do  not  like  pub- 
lic officials  who  have  spots  of  shade  upon 
them  and  hidden  chambers  full  of  skele- 
tons in  their  house  of  life. 

In  youth  Lincoln  was  known  as  "Hon- 
est Abe."  The  time  never  came  when 
there  was  a  question  about  either  his  priv- 
ate or  public  deeds  in  that  respect.  He 
was  a  strictly  temperate  man,  even  in 
those  far  away  days  when  drinking  wine 
and  brandy  was  considered  no  worse  than 
drinking  water  and  coffee.  But  he  said 
on  one  occasion  in  refusing  wine  that  he 
always  held  himself  to  the  best  drink  in 
the  world— Adam's  ale. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  analyze 
the  elements  of  Lincoln's  power.  That 
he  had  it  no  one  doubts.  He  is  well  called 
the  savior  of   his  country   because  he  kent 


it,  from  going  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of 
state's  rights.  This  power  was  not  the 
result  _  of  great  learning  for  he  did  not 
have  it,  nor  of  a  wide  range  of  experi- 
ence, for  we  cannot  recall  that  he  was 
ever  outside  of  his  own  country.  His  life 
and  works  were  in  the  middle  west  which 
was  sparsely  populated  and  of  the  utmost 
simplicity  in  habits  and  practice.  The 
scope  of  his  intellect  was  seen  chiefly  as 
a  statesman  and  in  that  realm  no  one  ex- 
celled him.  The  source  of  his  power  was 
in  something  greater  than  learning,  or 
travel  or  worldly  acumen.  It  was  in  wis- 
dom. Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing.  That 
he  was  a  wise  man  was  proved  by  his 
almost  supernatural  understanding  of  the 
human  heart;  his  intuitional  judgment  of 
human  motives;  his  keen  sense  of  the  dif- 
ference between  right  and  wrong,  coupled 
with  an  unbreakable  passion  for  what  was 
right  and  an  unconquerable  antagonism 
to  what  was  wrong.  Undoubtedly,  also, 
the  chief  source  of  his  strength  was  in  God. 
He  constantly  referred  to  his  trust  in  God. 
Faith   is  the   chief   part   of   true  wisdom. 

As  a  public  man  Lincoln  laid  stress  upon 
three  things.  The  first  was  the  value  of 
human  life.  Ho  had  no  artificial  views  of 
fellow  beings.  He  thought  of  the  personal, 
concrete,  man  and  put  him  above  everything 
else  in  society  and   under  the   State. 

He  felt,  with  a  keenness  that  amounted 
to  anguish,  any  injustice  to  the  weak.  Af-' 
ter  he  visited  the  slave  market  of  Louisiana 
when  he  was  a  youth,  he  turned  away  and 
said:  "If  I  ever  get  a  chance  at  that  thing, 
I'll  hit  it  hard."  That  may  have  been  the 
hour  when  he  unconsciously  dedicated  him- 
self to  his  great  task.  One  of  his  last  ut- 
terances was:  "If  I  live  this  accursed 
system  of  robbery  and  shame  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  shall  lie  reformed." 
Honest  as  a  man,  he  longed  for  complete 
honesty    in    the    government. 

Lincoln's  keen  sense  of  the  value  of  hu- 
man life  and  the  meaning  of  human  rights 
made  him  revere  the  Constitution  and  exalt 
the   sacredness   of  law.     He   believed   in   the 


Union  and  staked  everything  on  keeping 
the  States  together.  We  can  see  today  the 
immense  importance  of  that,  as  civilization 
marches  on  toward  "the  parliament  of  man 
and   the    federation    of   the    world. ' ' 

He  insisted,  passionately,  upon  keeping 
the  law.  His  plea  for  law  observance  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  that  could  he  ut- 
tered. It  needs  a  special  emphasis  a:  this 
time.  It  was  quoted  many  times  during 
the  great  war  but  now  more  than  then  it 
needs  to  be  urged  on  the  people.  It  is  as 
follows: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  lib- 
erty, every  well  wisher  to  his  posterity, 
ewear  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution  rever 
to  violate,  in  the  least  particular,  the  laws 
of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  then- 
violation  by  others.  As  the  patriots  of 
Seventy-six  did  to  the  support  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  so  to  the  support 
of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let  every  Amer- 
ican place  his  life,  his  property  and  his 
sacred  honor.  Let  every  man  remember  that 
to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood 
of  his  father,  'and  to  tear  the  charter  of 
his  own  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence 
for  the  law  be  breathed  by  every  Ameri- 
can mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles 
on  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in 
seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  writ- 
ten in. primers,  spelling  books  and  alma- 
nacs; let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit, 
proclaimed  in  the  legislative  halls,  and  en- 
forced in  courts  of  justice.  In  short,  let 
it  become  the  political  religion  of  the  na- 
tion." 

If  the  country  is  to  live  as  the  l&ixH  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  ws  the 
land  where  all  people  have  vouchsafed  to 
them  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  these  weirds  must  In- 
obeyed.  The  two  virtues  so  prominent  in 
Lincoln  are  needed  above  all  else  in  tin 
United  States  today — to  wit— honesty  and 
law  observance.  That  is  real  patriotism. 
In  the  last  analysis  they  can  only  grew  out 
of  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  n  an 
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THERE  were  stirring  times  in  Findlay  at  the  etart  of  the  Civil  war, 
the  surviving  veterans  recall.     After  Fort  Surnpter  had  been  fired 
upon  and   compelled   to  surrender  to  the  Confederates   in   1861,  th'ngs 

started    to    happen    around    here.      Q 

It    was    then    definitely    known 


Patriotism  at  High  Pitch 
Here  in  '61  When  Lincoln 
Issued  Call  for  Soldiers 


that  war  with  the  South  was  in- 
evitable and  every  one  was  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  The  history  of 
•the  world  furnishes  few  parallel 
examples  of  patriotic  devotion  to 
country  as  that  exhibited  by  the 
people  who  lived  north  of  the  Ma- 
son and  Dixon  line. 

Findlay  and  Hancock  county 
residents  were  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  sentiment  of  the  North 
that  the  Union  must  be  preserved, 
those  survivors  of  today  declare. 
Findlay,  being  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice of  the  county,  was  the  rally- 
ing point  for  the  people  and  here 
it  was  that  the  sentiment  of  patri- 
otism and  loyalty  to  the  country's 
flag  found  its  outward  expression. 
News  Came  Slowly 
There  was  no  telegraph  line  In 
Findlay  at  that  time,  and  but  one 
railroad,  the  present  Big  Four,  so 
that  the  news  of  the  Impending 
conflict  reached  the  city  very  slow- 
ly. But  when  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  75,000  volunteers  was  is- 
sued, folks  around  here  were  fully 
aroused,  the  old-timers  say. 

Everyone  was  talking  of  the 
war,  and  the  majority  of  the  able 
bodied  men  expressed  their  deter- 
mination to  enlist  in  the  army. 

Business  was  just  about  sus- 
pended and  work  abandoned.  The 
roar  of  commerce  ceased,  the 
wheels,  of  manufacture  stood 
silent,  the  sledge  slept  noiselessly 
on  the  anvil,  the  plow  rested  in 
the  furrow,  the  weavers'  beam 
was  still,  and  the  shuttle  forgot  its 
cunning. 

Men  laid  aside  their  daily  toil 
to  talk  of  the  war  and  to  express 
their  indignation  at  the  insult  that 
had  been  made  upon  the  flag. 
Nothing  was  thought  or  talked  of 
but  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
of  States  at  any  cost  or  any  sacri- 
fice. 

Civil  war  veterans  living  today 
tell  of  the  national  flags  that  were 
hoisted  and  liberty  poles  that  wer6 
erected  from  which  were  floated 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

Banner  On  Main  Street 
A  'large  banner  was  stretched 
across  Main  street  from  the  old 
brick  court  house  to  Reed's  hotel 
(now  the  Phoenix).  Bands  play- 
<d  and  marched  up  and  down  Main 
street.  Enthusiasm  was  at  high 
pitch.     Citizens  cheered. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  citi- 
zens of  Findlay  and  the  county 
was   held   in   the   old   brick   court 


house  April  18,   1861.     The  court 
room  was  packed. 

Edson  Goit,  attorney,  was  the 
chairman  and  Philip  Ford  and 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  later  an  artist  at 
Toledo,  were  secretaries. 

Attorney  Goit  made  an  eloquent 
speech.  He  denounced  the  seces- 
sion movement  and  declared  that 
the  government  must  be  sustained 
at  all  hazards. 

On  motion  of  John  M.  Palmer, 
father  of  Judson  Palmer,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  frame  re- 
solutions expressive  of  the  senti- 
ment at  the  meeting.  On  the  com- 
mittee were  Judge  Palmer,  Aaron 
Blackford,  Absolom  P.  Byal,  Wil- 
liam W.  Siddall  and  Israel  Green. 
Addresses    Delivered 

While  the  committee  worked  on 
the  resolution,  the  band  played 
"Hail  Columbia."  N.  Y.  Mefford, 
Dwella  M.  Stoughton  and  William 
Mungen  sang  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  the  packed  court 
room  joined  in.  At  the  end  of 
each  verse  cheer  after  cheer  went 


up  until,  as  on*  old-timer  put  It, 
"the  very  walls  of  the  bujldipg 
seemed  to  join  in  the  patriotism 
of  the  people  and  echo  their  senti- 
ments." 

James  A.  Bope,  William  Mun- 
gen, William  Gribben,  Judge  Pal- 
mer and  James  M.  Neibling  deliv- 
ered addresses. 

Volunteers  formed  in  a  line  af- 
ter the  meeting  and  they  marched 
down  Main  street  headed  by  the 
band  and  with  Colonel  Neibling  in 
command. 

As  a  result  of  President  Lin- 
coln's call  for  volunteers,  three 
companies  of  infantry  were  at 
once  formed,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains James  Wilson,  George  F. 
Walker  and  R.  Henry  Lovell.  The 
companies  were  known  at  A,  F 
and  G  of  the  21st  regiment,  Ohio  I 
Volunteer  Infantry. 
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THE  FINDL'AY  MORNING  REPUBLICAN,  WEDNI 


LINCOLN  HELD  SELF 
JEFFERSON  DISCIPLE 

Indiana  Authority  Says  Records 
Reveal  Tribute  to  Leader 
of  Democrats.  -  -'•"■■' 

By  The  Associated  PiesL 
FORT  WAYNE,  Ind.,  Jan.  10.- 
History  records  Abraham  Lincoln 
as  the  first  Republican  President 
of  the  United  States,  but  he  rated 
himself  as  a  disciple  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  now  hailed  as  father  of 
the  Democratic  party,  according  to 
records  here. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  National  Life  Founda- 
tion, who  has  the  records,  said  Lin- 
coln in  1859  contended  that  the  Re- 
publican party  then  stood  where 
Jefferson's  party  stood  in  1800. 

The  records,  according  to  Dr. 
Warren,  quote  Lincoln  as  having 
said  on  one  occasion  that  Jeffer- 
son's party  in  the  intervening  years 
after  1800  had  come  to  occupy  a 
position  contrary  to  the  ideals  of 
its  founder. 

"There  is  no  question  as  to  Lin- 
coln's  belief   that  he,    rather  than 
the  opposition  party  of  1859,  repre- 
sented   true    Jeffersonian    Democ- 
(  racy,"  Dr.  Warren  said. 

In  1859,   according  to  records  on 
file     in     the     foundation,     Lincoln 
j  wrote  a  lengthy  tribute  to  Jeffer- 
[  son   in    connection    with   a   festival 
held  in  Boston  to  celebrate  the  an- 
niversary of  Jefferson's  birth. 

"The   principles  of  Jefferson   are 
the  definitions  and  axioms  of  free 
society,"  Lincoln  said  in  the  trib- 
ute, adding: 
"The  Jefferson  party  was  formed 
1  upon  its  supposed  superior  devotion 
i  to  the  personal  rights  of  man,  hold- 
ing   the    rights    of    property    to    be 
secondary    only,     and    greatly    in- 
ferior." 

Dr.  Warren  recently  made  public 
documentary  evidence  intended  to 
show  that  Lincoln  was  not  guilty  of 
scurrilous  charges  against  Jeffer- 
son, as  asserted  by  his  political  op- 
ponents in  the  campaign  of  1860. 
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PATRIOTISM— THE  MOVING  PASSION  OF  LINCOLN'S  LIFE 


The  Compromise  of  1850  evidently  dampened  the  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  of  all  champions  of  liberty — Abraham 
Lincoln  included.  He  said  to  Herndon  about  that  time, 
"How  hard,  oh!  how  hard  it  is  to  die  and  leave  one's 
country  no  better  than  if  one  had  never  lived  for  it." 

His  love  for  his  country  reached  back  to  the  days  in 
which  he  first  began  to  read.  Weems's  Washington  made 
him  familiar  with  the  hardships  endured  by  those  men 
who  established  the  Union,  and  in  later  years  he  said,  "I 
recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there 
must  have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these 
men  struggled  for."  Lincoln's  boyhood  hero  was  not  a 
profile  Washington  but  a  gallant  leader  of  troops  and 
later  the  honored  President. 

The  portrait  oratory  in  vogue  during  Lincoln's  early 
days  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  visualized  for  the  masses  the 
colorful  episodes  of  that  contest.  In  an  address  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  at  Springfield  in  1837,  Lincoln 
using  the  oratorical  style  of  the  times,  portrayed  the  Rev- 
olutionary fathers  as  "A  forest  of  giant  oaks,"  and  pic- 
tured their  passing  with  these  words:  "but  the  all-rest- 
less hurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and  shorn  of  its  fol- 
iage, unshading  and  unshaded,  to  murmer  in  a  few  more 
gentle  breezes,  and  to  combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs  a 
few  more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink  and  be  no  more. 
They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty." 

Lincoln's  patriotic  appeal  on  the  occasion  of  this  ad- 
dress has  often  been  quoted  although  seldom  heeded: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every 
well-wisher  to  his  posterity  swear  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation 
by  others  ....  Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate 
the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to 
tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let 
reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American 
mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap;  let 
it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges; 
let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling-books,  and  in  al- 
manacs; let  it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice." 

A  year  or  two  after  this  speech  Lincoln  concluded  an 
address  with  these  words,  "Many  free  countries  have  lost 
their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall, 
be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert 
but  that  I  never  deserted  her  ....  Here,  without  con- 
templating consequences,  before  high  heaven  and  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  just 
cause,  as  I  deem  it  of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty, 
and  my  love." 

On  one  occasion  Lincoln  spoke  at  Chicago  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  the  birthday  of  the  nation  was  called  to 
mind  which  inspired  the  following  comments: 

"Now,  it  happens  that  we  meet  together  once  every 
year,  somewhere  about  the  4th  of  July,  for  some  reason 
or  other.  These  4th  of  July  gatherings  I  suppose  have 
their  uses.  If  you  will  indulge  me,  I  will  state  what  I 
suppose  to  be  some  of  them. 

"We  are  now  a  mighty  nation:  we  are  thirty,  or  about 
thirty,  millions  of  people,  and  we  own  and  inhabit  about 
one-fifteenth  part  of  the  dry  land  of  the  whole  earth.  We 
run  our  memory  back  over  the  pages  of  history  for  about 
eighty-two  years,  and  we  discover  that  we  were  then  a 
very  small  people,  in  point  of  numbers,  vastly  less  extent 
of  country,  with  vastly  less  of  everything  we  deem  desir- 
able among  men.  We  look  upon  the  change  as  exceedingly 
advantageous  to  us  and  to  our  posterity,  and  we  fix  upon 


something  that  happened  away  back  as  in  some  way  or 
other  being  connected  with  this  rise  of  prosperity.  We 
find  a  race  of  men  living  in  that  day  whom  we  claim  as 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers;  they  were  iron  men;  they 
fought  for  the  principle  that  they  were  contending  for; 
and  we  understood  that  by  what  they  then  did  it  has  fol- 
lowed that  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  we  now  enjoy 
has  come  to  us.  We  hold  this  annual  celebration  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  all  the  good  done  in  this  process  of 
time,  of  how  it  was  done  and  who  did  it,  and  how  we  are 
historically  connected  with  it  .  .  .  ." 

We  might  expect  many  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
Union  coming  from  Lincoln  during  the  period  between 
his  nomination  and  inauguration.  However,  the  fact  that 
he  made  no  addresses  until  he  started  for  Washington 
just  before  the  inauguration  reduces  to  a  great  extent  the 
material  which  would  reveal  his  patriotic  devotion  at 
that  time. 

Upon  leaving  Springfield  for  the  capitol,  he  advised  the 
people  that  he  had  a  task  before  him  "greater  than  that 
which  rested  on  Washington."  At  Indianapolis  he  put 
this  question  to  the  people,  "Shall  the  Union  and  shall 
the  liberties  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest 
generation  1 " 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  at  Cleveland  he  said, 
"If  we  do  not  make  common  cause  to  save  the  good  old 
ship  of  the  Union  on  this  voyage,  nobody  will  have  a 
chance  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyage."  In  reply  to  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  he  said,  "In  my  devotion  to  the 
Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  the  nation  ....  I  am 
sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  ever  bring  me  to  consent — willingly  to  consent 
— to  the  destruction  of  the  Union,  unless  it  would  be  that 
thing  for  which  the  Union  was  made." 

Scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  which  were  recalled 
by  his  visit  to  Trenton  formed  a  historical  background 
for  his  visit  to  Philadelphia  on  Washington's  Birthday 
where  he  was  moved  by  the  atmosphere  emanating  from 
Independence  Hall  to  make  several  patriotic  remarks. 

He  said,  "I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  my- 
self standing  in  this  place  ....  All  the  political  senti- 
ments I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  draw  them  from  the  sentiments  which  originated 
in  and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall."  After 
discussing  the  principle  of  liberty  for  all  men,  he  said, 
"If  this  country  cannot  be  saved  without  giving  up  that 
principle,  I  was  about  to  say  that  I  would  rather  be  as- 
sassinated on  this  spot  than  surrender  it." 

Even  after  reaching  Harrisburg,  the  state  capitol,  it  is 
evident  the  spel'i  of  Independence  Hall  was  still  upon 
him.  He  said  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania: 

"I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  stand- 
ing in  old  Independence  Hall  ....  opening  up  to  me  an 
opportunity  of  manifesting  my  deep  regret  that  I  had 
not  more  time  to  express  something  of  my  own  feelings 
excited  by  the  occasion  that  had  been  really  the  feelings 
of  my  whole  life." 

The  patriotism  of  Lincoln  after  his  inauguration  as 
President  takes  on  more  of  a  legal  aspect,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  motivated  in  his  pa- 
triotic efforts  entirely  by  the  authority  vested  in  him  as 
president. 

While  it  is  true  that  he  proclaimed  in  the  First  Inau- 
gural Address  that  he  had  a  solemn  oath  registered  in 
heaven  to  "preserve,  protect  and  defend"  the  Union,  in 
the  very  next  paragraph  he  spoke  about  the  "Mystic 
chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and 
patriot  grave."  No  oath  could  have  made  Abraham  Lin- 
coln more  loyal  to  the  land  he  loved. 
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LINCOLN   INTERPRETS   THE   DECLARATION   OF  INDEPENDENCE 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  quick  to  sense  the  inspirational 
value  of  an  anniversary  occasion.  After  the  Union  vic- 
tories on  July  4,  1863,  the  Chief  Executive  was  sere- 
naded and  by  way  of  introduction  said: 

"How  long  ago  is  it? — eighty-odd  years  since,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  a  nation,  by  its  representatives,  assembled  and  de- 
clared, as  a  self-evident  truth,  'that  all  men  are  created 
equal'.  That  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

All  Should  Have  an  Equal  Chance 

On  the  eve  of  Washington's  birthday,  1861,  and  on  the 
day  itself,  Lincoln  was  called  upon  to  deliver  a  total  of 
three  addresses  in  Philadelphia.  Certain  phrases  he  used 
are  here  compiled  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his  reaction 
to  the  papers  which  emanated  from  Independence  Hall: 

"I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  stand- 
ing in  this  place  where  were  collected  together  the  wis- 
dom, the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to  principle,  from  which 
sprang  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.  ...  as 
it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within  the 
consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and,  I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
were  originally  framed  and  adopted. 

I  assure  you  and  your  mayor  that  I  had  hoped  on  this 
occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I 
shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these 
holy  and  most  sacred  walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that  come  forth  from  these 
sacred  walls.  ...  all  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain 
have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given 
to  the  world  from  this  hall.  I  have  never  had  a  feeling, 
politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  sentiments  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  .  .  .  May  my 
right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth  if  I  ever  prove  false  to  those  teach- 
ings. .  .  . 

I  have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  which  were 
incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration.  I  have  pondered  over  the  toils 
that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army 
who  achieved  that  independence.  I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Confederacy  so  long  together.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter 
of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland,  but 
that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that 
which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  would 
be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all 
should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

Individual  Rights  of  Man 

On  June  26,  1857,  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  an  ad- 
dress at  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  which  he  referred  to  a 
statement  made  by  Douglas  that  the  equality  phrase  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  meant  equality  of  "Brit- 
ish Subjects".  Lincoln  reacted  towards  this  theory  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  had  thought  the  Declaration  promised  something 
better  than  the  condition  of  British  subjects;  but  no,  it 
only  meant  that  we  should  be  equal  to  them  in  their  own 
oppressed  and  unequal  condition.  According  to  that,  it 
gave  no  promise  that,  having  kicked  off  the  king  and 
lords  of  Great  Britain,  we  should  not  at  once  be  saddled 
with  a  king  and  lords  of  our  own. 


"I  had  thought  the  Declaration  contemplated  the  prog- 
ressive improvement  in  the  condition  of  all  men  every- 
where; but  no,  it  merely  'was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
justifying  the  colonists  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world 
in  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  British  crown, 
and  dissolving  their  connection  with  the  mother  country.' 
Why,  that  object  having  been  effected  some  eighty  years 
ago,  the  Declaration  is  of  no  practical  use  now — mere 
rubbish — old  wadding  left  to  rot  on  the  battle-field  after 
the  victory  is  won. 

"I  understand  you  are  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
'Fourth',  tomorrow  week.  What  for  ?  The  doings  of  that 
day  had  no  reference  to  the  present;  and  quite  half  of 
you  are  not  even  descendants  of  those  who  were  referred 
to  at  that  day.  But  I  suppose  you  will  celebrate,  and  will 
even  go  so  far  as  to  read  the  Declaration.  Suppose,  after 
you  read  it  once  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  you  read  it 
once  more  with  Judge  Douglas's  version.  It  will  then  run 
thus:  'We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all 
British  subjects  who  were  on  this  continent  eighty-one 
years  ago,  were  created  equal  to  all  British  subjects  born 
and  then  residing  in  Great  Britain.' 

And  now  I  appeal  to  all,  are  you  really  willing  that 
the  Declaration  shall  thus  be  frittered  away? — thus  left 
no  more,  at  most,  than  an  interesting  memorial  of  the 
dead  past  ? — thus  shorn  of  its  vitality  and  practical  value, 
and  left  without  the  germ  or  even  the  suggestion  of  the 
individual  rights  of  man  in  it?" 

The  Electric  Cord  That  Links  Patriotic  Hearts 

The  speech  delivered  by  Lincoln  in  Springfield  on  June 
16,  1858,  had  much  more  in  it  than  that  one  political  and 
religious  parallel  about  the  "House  Divided  Against  It- 
self." It  had  a  very  definite  reference  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  follows  in 
part: 

"We  hold  this  annual  celebration  to  remind  ourselves 
of  all  the  good  done  in  this  process  of  time,  of  how  it  was 
done  and  who  did  it,  and  how  we  are  historically  con- 
nected with  it;  and  we  go  from  these  meetings  in  better 
humor  with  ourselves — we  feel  more  attached  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  more  firmly  bound  to  the  country  we  in- 
habit. In  every  way  we  are  better  men,  in  the  age,  and 
race,  and  country  in  which  we  live,  for  these  celebrations. 
But  after  we  have  done  all  this,  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  whole.  There  is  something  else  connected  with  it. 
We  have,  besides  these  men — descended  by  blood  from  our 
ancestors — among  us,  perhaps  half  our  people  who  are 
not  descendants  at  all  of  these  men;  they  are  men  who 
have  come  from  Europe — German,  Irish,  French,  and 
Scandinavian — men  that  have  come  from  Europe  them- 
selves, or  whose  ancestors  have  come  hither  and  settled 
here,  finding  themselves  our  equal  in  all  things.  If  they 
look  back  through  this  history  to  trace  their  connection 
with  those  days  by  blood,  they  find  they  have  none;  they 
cannot  carry  themselves  back  into  that  glorious  epoch 
and  make  themselves  feel  that  they  are  part  of  us;  but 
when  they  look  through  that  old  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, they  find  that  those  old  men  say  that  'We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,'  and  then  they  feel  that  that  moral  sentiment  taught 
in  that  day  evidences  their  relation  to  those  men,  that  it 
is  the  father  of  all  moral  principle  in  them,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  claim  it  as  though  they  were  blood  of  the 
blood,  and  flesh  of  the  flesh,  of  the  men  who  wrote  that 
Declaration,  and  so  they  are.  That  is  the  electric  cord  in 
that  Declaration  that  links  the  hearts  of  patriotic  and  lib- 
erty-loving men  together,  that  will  link  those  patriotic 
hearts  as  long  as  the  love  of  freedom  exists  in  the  minds 
of  men  throughout  the  world." 
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LINCOLN  REMEMBERS  THE  PATRIOTS 


Comparatively  few  persons  residing  outside  of  the 
New  England  states  are  informed  that  April  19  is  a  legal 
holiday  in  Massachusetts.  While  students  of  history  may 
associate  the  date  with  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  im- 
portance and  significance  of  the  battle  of  Concord  and 
Lexington  which  occurred  at  that  time  has  largely  faded 
out  of  the  consciousness  of  the  American  people. 

This  early  skirmish  with  the  British,  however,  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
were  the  other  dramatic  incidents  in  the  struggle  for 
national  independence.  On  his  way  to  Washington  for  the 
inauguration  in  1861,  the  President-Elect  stopped  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and  in  an  address  to  the  Senate, 
then  in  session,  mentioned  the  fact  that  when  he  was 
a  small  boy  and  first  began  to  read  he  acquired  a 
biography  of  George  Washington  by  Weems. 

Lincoln  told  the  legislators  that  this  book  deeply 
moved  him  and  that  he  remembered  "all  the  accounts 
there  given  of  the  battle-fields  and  the  struggles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country,"  and  he  further  remarked,  "you 
all  know,  for  you  have  been  boys,  how  these  early  im- 
pressions last  longer  than  any  others."  He  concluded  his 
reference  to  these  events  by  the  statement,  "I  recollect 
thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must 
have  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  men 
struggled  for." 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
Weems'  "Washington"  in  impressing  upon  the  mind  of 
Lincoln  and  other  American  youth,  the  great  price  paid 
for  our  liberties.  Weems  has  been  severely  and  often  un- 
justly criticised  for  his  highly  emotional  presentation  of 
the  events  in  which  Washington  was  one  of  the  moving 
figures.  But  few,  if  any,  modern  historians  have  been 
able  to  inspire  the  young  readers  with  such  a  dynamic 
passion  of  patriotism  as  resulted  from  reading  these  in- 
spirational stories  of  Revolutionary  episodes. 

The  following  account  by  Weems,  of  the  battle  of 
Concord  and  Lexington,  must  have  been  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's introduction  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  defend- 
ers of  our  liberties. 

"The  tremendous  cloud  of  civil  war  was  now  ready 
to  burst:  and  April  the  19th,  1775,  was  the  fatal  day 
marked  out  by  mysterious  heaven,  for  tearing  away  the 
stout  infant  colonies  from  the  long  loved  paps  of  the  old 
mother  country.  Early  that  morning,  general  Gage, 
whose  force  in  Boston  was  augmented  to  10,000  men, 
sent  a  detachment  of  1,000  to  destroy  some  military 
stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected  in  the  town  of 
Concord,  near  Lexington.  On  coming  to  the  place,  they 
found  the  town  militia  assembled  on  the  green  near  the 
road.  'Throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse,  you  rebels,' 
was  the  cry  of  Pitcairn  the  British  officer;  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  general  discharge  of  the  sol- 
diers; whereby  eight  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.    The  provincials  retired.    But  finding 


that  the  British  still  continued  their  fire,  they  returned  it 
with  good  interest;  and  soon  strewed  the  green  with  the 
dead  and  wounded.  Such  fierce  discharges  of  musquetry 
produced  the  effect  that  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
land  of  freemen,  who  saw  their  gallant  brothers  sudden- 
ly engaged  in  the  strife  of  death. 

"Never  before  had  the  bosoms  of  the  swains  exper- 
ienced such  a  tumult  of  heroic  passions.  Then  throwing 
aside  the  implements  of  husbandry,  and  leaving  their 
teams  in  the  half-finished  furrows,  they  flew  to  their 
houses;  snatched  up  their  arms;  and  bursting  from  their 
wild  shrieking  wives  and  children,  hasted  to  the  glor- 
ious field  where  LIBERTY,  heaven-born  goddess,  was 
to  be  bought  for  blood.  Pouring  in  now  from  every  quar- 
ter, were  seen  crowds  of  sturdy  peasants,  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  flaming  eyes,  eager  for  battle!  Even  age  it- 
self forgot  its  wonted  infirmities :  and  hands,  long  palsied 
with  years,  threw  aside  the  cushioned  crutch,  and  grasped 
the  deadly  firelock.  Fast  as  they  came  up,  their  ready 
muskets  began  to  pour  the  long  red  streams  of  fiery  ven- 
geance. The  enemy  fell  back,  appalled!  The  shouting 
farmers,  swift  closing  on  their  rear,  followed  their  steps 
with  death,  while  the  British,  as  fast  as  they  could  load, 
wheeling  on  their  pursuers,  returned  the  deadly  platoons. 
Like  some  tremendous  whirlwind,  whose  roaring  sweep 
all  at  once  darkens  the  day,  riding  the  air  in  tempests; 
so,  sudden  and  terrible,  amidst  clouds  of  dust,  and  smoke, 
and  flame,  the  flight  of  Britain's  warriors  thundered 
along  the  road.  But  their  flight  was  not  in  safety.  Every 
step  of  their  retreat  was  stained  with  the  trickling  crim- 
son. Every  hedge  or  fence  by  which  they  passed,  took 
large  toll  of  hostile  carcasses.  They  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  had  not  general 
Gage,  luckily  recollected,  that,  born  of  Britons,  these 
Yankees  might  possess  some  of  the  family  valour;  and 
therefore  sent  1,000  men  to  support  the  detachment.  This 
reinforcement  met  the  poor  fellows,  faint  with  fear  and 
fatigue,  and  brought  them  safely  off  to  Boston. 

"In  this  their  first  field,  the  American  farmers  gleaned 
of  the  British  about  sixty-three,  in  slain,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  wounded  and  prisoners.  The  fire  of 
civil  discord  now  broke  out  a  roaring  flame:  and,  with 
equal  ardour,  both  parties  hastened  to  clap  on  the  'kettle 
of  war.' " 

The  day  following  Abraham  Lincoln's  remarks  to  the 
legislature  of  New  Jersey  at  Trenton  he  spoke  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  at  Philadelphia.  Here  again  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  refer  to  the  struggles  of  the  Revolutionary 
fathers. 

"It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world, 
for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that 
in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders 
of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This 
is  the  sentiment  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence." 
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LINCOLN  AND  LIBERTY!!! 


Independence  Day  and  its  aftermath  has  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  recent  acquisition  by  the  Lincoln  National 
Life  Foundation  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  called  Lincoln 
and  Liberty!!!  These  publications  seem  to  be  unknown  to 
Lincoln  students,  and  neither  the  Fish  nor  Oakleaf 
bibliographies  mention  them. 

Lincoln  and  Liberty!!!  was  published  by  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York  City,  and  the  first 
issue,  called  Tract  No.  1,  bears  the  date  of  June  19, 
1860.  The  pamphlets  with  one  or  two  exceptions  contain 
four  pages,  6%  by  12  inches,  with  two  columns  of  print 
on  each  page.  They  were  issued  weekly,  the  last  number 
in  possession  of  the  Foundation  coming  from  the  press  on 
October  2. 

A  one  column  caption  head  carries  a  spread  eagle  and 
under  it  is  printed  "For  President  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
Illinois — For  Vice  President  Hannibal  Hamlin  of  Maine." 
There  follows  a  list  of  the  officers,  board  of  control,  and 
advisory  board  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  There  are  twenty-nine  names  ap- 
pearing in  this  roster. 

The  president  of  the  club  was  Charles  T.  Rodgers,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  control,  Cephas  Brainerd,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  advisory  board,  William  Cullen 
Bryant.  The  names  of  Hiram  Barney,  Hamilton  Fish, 
and  Horace  Greeley  appear  among  the  members  of  the 
advisory  board.  The  reading  room  of  the  Union  was  at 
Stuyvesant  Institute,  659  Broadway. 

The  margins  on  the  first  page  bear  the  slogans,  "Lib- 
erty and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.", 
"Free  Speech.  Free  Press.  Free  Soil.  Free  Men.",  and 
"Freedom  of  Public  Lands  to  Actual  Settlers."  A  fa- 
miliar quotation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  appears  at  the  head 
of  the  first  column,  "Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might,  and  in  that  faith,  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to  do  our 
duty  as  we  understand  it." 

Tract  No.  1  displays  on  the  first  page  Lincoln's  remarks 
on  "Sectionalism",  his  statement  at  Harper's  Ferry  about 
insurrection,  and  his  appeal  to  his  political  associates  for 
unity. 

There  appears  in  Tract  No.  2  an  interesting  and  signifi- 
cant article  under  the  caption  of  "Young  Men  For  Lin- 
coln" which  follows: 

"It  is  an  encouraging  indication  of  the  Campaign  that 
the  Young  Men  are  rallying,  in  great  numbers  and  with 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  to  the  support  of  'HONEST  OLD 
ABE.'  Thousands  who,  in  1856,  were  deluded  into  the  be- 
lief that  MILLARD  FILLMORE  could  be  elected,  are  no 
longer  willing  to  support  a  decoy  ticket;  besides,  the 
Young  Men  have  every  confidence  in  the  Illinois  rail- 
splitter,  knowing  that  one  competent  to  raise  himself 
from  the  humblest  and  most  obscure,  to  the  most  elevated 
and  influential  position  in  society,  is  fit  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  reins  of  the  government,  and  will  not  hold  them 
amiss.  LINCOLN  is,  emphatically,  the  choice  of  the  Young 
Men,  and  their  earnest  enthusiasm  will  contribute  largely 
to  his  inevitable  success." 

In  the  same  issue  is  a  testimonial,  credited  to  Senator 
Douglas,  under  the  caption  "Who  is  Lincoln?"  He  says, 
"The  ablest  lawyer  in  Illinois,  and  the  smartest  stump- 
speaker  in  the  Union ;  an  earnest  and  an  honest  man,  who 


believes  what  he  professes  and  will  carry  out  what  he 
undertakes." 

In  the  same  issue  one  may  read  an  item  by  Governor 
Chase  on  Lincoln,  and  an  especially  fine  address  of 
"Judge  Bates  in  Support  of  Lincoln"  with  this  significant 
paragraph : 

"I  consider  MR.  LINCOLN  a  sound,  safe,  national  man. 
He  could  not  be  sectional  if  he  tried.  His  birth,  his  edu- 
cation, the  habits  of  his  life,  and  his  geographical  posi- 
tion, compel  him  to  be  national.  All  his  feelings  and  inter- 
ests are  identified  with  the  great  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, near  whose  centre  he  has  spent  his  whole  life.  That 
valley  is  not  a  section,  but,  conspicuously,  the  body  of  the 
nation,  and,  large  as  it  is,  it  is  not  capable  of  being 
divided  into  sections?  for  the  great  river  cannot  be  divided. 
It  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  the  North  and  the  South  are 
alike  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  prosperity.  Its  people, 
too,  in  all  their  interests  and  affections,  are  as  broad  and 
general  as  the  regions  they  inhabit.  They  are  emigrants, 
a  mixed  multitude,  coming  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  from  most  countries  in  Europe;  they  are  unwilling, 
therefore,  to  submit  to  any  one  petty  local  standard.  They 
love  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  they  love  all  its  parts,  for 
they  are  bound  to  them  all,  not  only  by  a  feeling  of  com- 
mon interest  and  mutual  dependence  but  also  by  the 
recollections  of  childhood  and  youth,  by  blood  and  friend- 
ship, and  by  all  those  social  and  domestic  charities  which 
sweeten  life  and  makes  this  world  worth  living  in." 

The  third  issue  of  the  publication  under  the  caption 
"Lincoln  a  Jefferson  Democrat",  prints  in  full  the  long 
letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  in  reply  to  the  invitation  to 
speak  at  Boston  in  1859  on  the  anniversary  of  Thomas 
Jefferson's  birthday.  The  same  issue  also  carries  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Henry  Clay  Whigs. 

Subsequent  issues  of  Lincoln  and  Liberty!!!  present 
an  interesting  compilation  of  campaign  ammunition.  The 
brief  human  interest  item  which  follows  helps  us  to  un- 
derstand how  deeply  obligated  Abraham  Lincoln  felt  to 
the  Young  Men's  Republican  Union  of  New  York  City, 
for  they  enthusiastically  supported  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  in  various  ways  exerted  a  tremendous  influence 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  favor  of  the  Rail-splitter. 

"Is  he  honest?  Look  upon  his  face.  Is  that  an  honest 
man?  Inquire  among  his  neighbors  who  honor  his  guile- 
less integrity  by  the  familiar  name  which  expresses  their 
confidence  and  love — Honest  Old  Abe!  Read  his  speeches. 

"Is  he  capable?  Let  his  whole  history,  from  his  early 
and  unfriendly  struggles  to  his  present  high  position 
among  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  a  learned  profession 
in  one  of  the  greatest  States  in  the  Union, — give  the 
answer.  Let  the  people  of  his  own  State,  who  know  him 
as  thoroughly  as  they  know  any  other  public  man,  say 
whether  he  is  capable.  Let  those  who  heard  him  a  few 
weeks  ago,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  say  whether  he  has 
intelligence  enough  and  talent  enough  to  be  the  successor 
of  James  Buchanan,  Franklin  Pierce,  Millard  Fillmore, 
Zachary  Taylor,  James  K.  Polk  and  John  Tyler. 

"Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution? — The  views  of  Web- 
ster, of  Clay,  of  Marshall,  of  all  our  eminent  men  who 
lived  before  the  new  school  of  Democracy  was  founded 
by  Calhoun,  are  his  views  on  the  question  now  at  issue. 
That  is  enough." 
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Abraham  Lincoln's  oration  at  Springfield,  Illinois  before 
the  Young  Men's  Lyceum  of  that  city  might  be  called  the 
"Cooper  Institute"  speech  of  his  early  days.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly his  formal  introduction  to  the  city  of  Springfield 
Three  months  after  its  delivery  he  moved  from  his  log 
cabin  home  in  New  Salem  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the 
city  that  was  destined  to  beome  the  state  capital  of 
Illinois. 

Although  this  speech  was  delivered  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  it  is  of  interest  today  in  revealing  Lincoln  s 
viewpoint  as  a  young  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  on  the 
military  security  of  the  nation.  His  prophetic  characteriza- 
tion of  dictatorships,  which  have  brought  on  the  present 
world  crisis,  reveals  his  great  passion  for  the  preservation 
of  Democracy. 

"As  a  subject  for  the  remarks  of  the  evening,  'The  per- 
petuation of  our  political  institutions'  is  selected. 

"In  the  great  journal  of  things  happening  under  the  sun 
we,  the  American  people,  find  our  account  running  under 
date  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  We 
find  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  fairest  por 
tion  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent  of  territory,  fertility, 
of  soil,  and  salubrity  of  climate.  We  find  ourselves  under 
the  government  of  a  system  of  political  institutions  con- 
ducing more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  than  any  of  which  the  history  of  former  times  tells 
us.  We,  when  mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  our- 
selves the  legal  inheritors  of  these  fundamental  blessings 
We  toiled  not  in  the  acquirement  or  establishment  of 
them;  they  are  a  legacy  bequeathed  us  by  a  once  hardy, 
brave  and  patriotic,  but  now  lamented  and  departed,  race 
of  ancestors.  Theirs  was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  per- 
formed it)  to  possess  themselves,  and  through  themselves 
us  of  this  goodly  land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and 
its'  valleys  a  political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights; 
'tis  ours  only  to  transmit  these— the  former  unproianed 
by  the  foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the 
lapse  of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpation— to  the  latest 
generation  that  fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know.  This 
task  gratitude  to  our  fathers,  justice  to  ourselves,  duty  to 
posterity,  and  love  for  our  species  in  general,  all  impera- 
tively require  us  faithfully  to  perform. 

"How  then  shall  we  perform  it?  At  what  point  shall  we 
expect  the  approach  of  danger'.'  By  what  means  shall  we 
fortify  against  it?  Shall  we  expect  some  transatlantic 
military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow .' 
Never'  All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  com- 
bined, with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth  (our  own  excepted) 
in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

"At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  of  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  If  it  ever  reach  us  it  must  spring  up 
amongst  us;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruction  be 
our  lot  we  must  ourselves  be  its  author  and  finisher.  As 
a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or  die 
by  suicide 

"There  are  now,  and  will  hereafter  be,  many  causes, 
dangerous  in  their  tendency,  which  have  not  existed  here- 
tofore, and  which  are  not  too  insignificant  to  merit  at- 


tention. That  our  government  should  have  been  main- 
tained in  its  original  form,  from  its  establishment  until 
now,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at.  It  had  many  props  to 
support  it  through  that  period,  which  now  are  decayed  and 
crumbled  away.  Through  that  period  it  was  felt  by  all  to 
be  an  undecided  experiment;  now  it  is  understood  to  be 
a  successful  one.  Then,  all  that  sought  celebrity  and  fame 
and  distinction  expected  to  find  them  in  the  success  of 
that  experiment.  Their  all  was  staked  upon  it;  their  des- 
tiny was  inseparably  linked  with  it.  Their  ambition  aspired 
to  display  before  an  admiring  world  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  a  proposition  which  had  hitherto 
been  considered  at  best  no  better  than  problematical— 
namely,  the  capability  of  a  people  to  govern  themselves. 
If  they  succeeded  they  were  to  be  immortalized;  their 
names  were  to  be  transferred  to  counties,  and  cities,  and 
rivers,  and  mountains;  and  to  be  revered  and  sung,  toasted 
through  all  time.  If  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  called 
knaves,  and  fools,  and  fanatics  for  a  fleeting  hour;  then 
to  sink  and  be  forgotten.  They  succeeded.  The  experiment 
is  successful,  and  thousands  have  won  their  deathless 
names  in  making  it  so.  But  the  game  is  caught;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  true  that  with  the  catching  end  the  pleasures  of 
the  chase.  This  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop  is 
already  appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will  arise,  and  they 
too  will  seek  a  field.  It  is  to  deny  what  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  us  is  true,  to  suppose  that  men  of  ambition  and 
talents  will  not  continue  to  spring  up  amongst  us.  And 
when  they  do,  they  will  as  naturally  seek  the  gratification 
of  their  ruling  passion  as  others  have  done  before  them. 
The  question  then  is,  Can  that  gratification  be  found  in 
supporting   and   maintaining   an   edifice   that   has   been 
erected  by  others?  Most  certainly  it  cannot.  Many  great 
and  good  men,  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they 
should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose   ambition 
would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress,  a 
gubernatorial  or  a  presidential  chair;  but  such  belong  not 
to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the  eagle.  What! 
think  you  these  places  would  satisfy  an  Alexander,  a 
Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never  1  Towering  genius  disdains 
a  beaten  path.  It  seeks  regions  hitherto  unexplored.  It 
sees  no  distinction  in  adding  story  to  story  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  fame  erected  to  the  memory  of  others.  It  denies 
that  it  is  glory  enough  to  serve  under  any  chief.  It  scorns 
to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  any  predecessor,  however  illus- 
trious. It  thirsts  and  burns  for  distinction;  and  if  possible, 
it  will  have  it,  whether  at  the  expense  of  emancipating 
slaves   or  enslaving  freemen.   Is  it  unreasonable,  then, 
to  expect  that  some  man  possessed  of  the  loftiest  genius, 
coupled  with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost 
stretch,  will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us?  And  when 
such  an  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be  united 
with  each  other,  attached  to  the  government  and  laws, 
and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate  his  de- 
signs. 

"Distinction  will  be  his  paramount  object,  and  although 
he  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire  it  by  doing 
good  as  harm,  yet,  that  opportunity  being  past,  and 
nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up,  he  would 
set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down. 

"Here  then  is  a  probable  case,  highly  dangerous,  and 
such  an  one  as  could  not  have  well  existed  heretofore. 
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MEDITATIONS  FOR  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


Evidently  recalling  the  events  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
just  past,  Lincoln  wrote  to  his  friend,  George  Kobertson, 
in  1855:  "The  Fourth  of  July  has  not  quite  dwindled 
away;  it  is  still  a  great  day — for  burning  fire-crackers." 

Possibly  there  is  something  for  us  to  do  on  this  com- 
ing Independence  Day  that  would  be  more  appropriate 
than  "burning  fire-crackers"  or  anticipating  the  rumbling 
of  the  big  guns  of  the  nation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Lincoln  chose  Independence 
Day,  July  4,  1861,  on  which  to  deliver  his  message  to 
the  special  session  of  Congress  then  convened.  He  was 
a  very  time-conscious  individual  and  the  anniversary  day 
meant  much  to  him.  i 

Perhaps  on  this  anniversary  day  we  could  meditate  to 
great  advantage  on  the  contributions  our  nation  might 
even  yet  make  through  peaceful  channels  to  the  better- 
ment of  a  world  order. 

Abraham  Lincoln  statesi  that  when  he  first  began  to 
read,  say  at  about  twelve  years  of  age,  he  secured  Weems' 
Life  of  Washington,  and  was  greatly  stirred  by  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  gaining  of  independence  and  the 
subsequent  administration  of  our  first  President. 

The  Founders 

Possibly  the  earliest  sentiment  which  Lincoln  experi- 
enced while  reading  the  book  was  a  deep  veneration  for 
the  fathers — for  their  bravery  and  their  wisdom.  They 
became  almost  as  a  fetish  with  him,  and  he  referred  to 
them  as  "pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty"  and  then 
lamented,  "now  that  they  have  crumbled  away  that 
temple  must  fall  unless  we,  their  descendants,  supply 
their  places  with  other  pillars,  hewn  from  the  solid 
quarry  of  sober  reason." 


The  founders  were  to  him  as 
he  concluded,  "the  all-restless 
them,  and  left  only  here  and 
spoiled  of  its  verdure,  shorn  of 
unshaded,  to  murmur  in  a  few 
to  combat  with  its  mutilated 
storms,  then  to  sink  and  be  no 


a  forest  of  giant  oaks,  but 
hurricane  has  swept  over 
there  a  lonely  trunk,  de- 
its  foliage,  unshading  and 
more  gentle  breezes,  and 
limbs  a  few  more  ruder 
more." 


The  foregoing  outbursts  of  appreciation  for  the  found- 
ers was  made  when  he  was  but  twenty-eight  years  old. 
Just  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  Lincoln  had  occasion 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Pilgrims.  He  said,  "The  work  of 
the  Plymouth  emigrants  was  the  glory  of  their  age. 
While  we  reverence  their  memory,  let  us  not  forget  how 
vastly  greater  is  our  opportunity." 

The  Constitution 

Next  to  a  keen  appreciation  for  what  the  fathers  were, 
he  was  also  deeply  moved  by  what  they  did,  especially 
the  gift  they  gave  to  the  nation,  of  certain  writings  in  the 
form  of  a  Declaration  and  a  Constitution. 

When  one  studies  Lincoln's  attitude  toward  these  early 
documents  of  the  fathers,  he  is  vividly  impressed  with 
the  deep  reverence  Lincoln  had  for  that  most  sacred 
instrument,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

As  early  as  1848  Lincoln  made  a  speech  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  in  which  he  touched 
upon  the  suggestion  that  the  Constitution  might  be 
amended.  He  said: 

"I  wish  now  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  general 
proposition  of  amending  the  Constitution.  As  a  general 


rule,  I  think  we  would  much  better  let  it  alone.  No  slight 
occasion  should  tempt  us  to  touch  it.  Better  not  take  the 
first  step,  which  may  lead  to  a  habit  of  altering  it.  Better, 
rather,  habituate  ourselves  to  think  of  it  as  unalterable. 
It  can  scarcely  be  made  better  than  it  is.  New  provisions 
would  introduce  new  difficulties,  and  thus  create  and  in- 
crease appetite  for  further  change.  No,  sir;  let  it  stand 
as  it  is.  New  hands  have  never  touched  it.  The  men 
who  made  it  have  done  their  work,  and  have  passed 
away.  Who  shall  improve  on  what  they  did?" 

Lincoln's  famous  Cooper  Union  speech  in  New  York, 
delivered  in  1860  before  his  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, allows  us  to  appreciate  that  in  1860  he  was  still 
under  the  impression  the  Constitution  should  not  be  re- 
vised unless  there  was  a  preponderance  of  evidence  de- 
manding its  amendment.  He  remarked: 

"It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  fram- 
ers  of  the  original  Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  which  framed  the  amendments 
thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  'our  fathers  who  framed  the  govern- 
ment under  which  we  live'  ...  I  do  not  mean  to  say  we 
are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our  fathers 
did.  To  do  so  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  cur- 
t^  experience— to  reject  all  progress,  all  improvement. 
What  I  do  say  is  that  if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case,  we  should  do  so 
upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed, 
cannot  stand." 

Declaration  of  Independence 

Lincoln's  appreciation  of  the  founders  was  due  in  a 
measure  to  the  fact  that  he  lived  while  many  of  them 
survived,  and  there  was  what  we  might  call  a  personal 
satisfaction  in  their  achievements.  His  interest  in  the 
Constitution  was  more  or  less  provincial  as  it  had  to  do 
solely  with  our  own  country.  It  was  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  however,  which  gave  him  the  broader  view 
as  he  observed  it  as  a  far-reaching  principle  which  if 
properly  demonstrated  here  might  become  a  great  world 
influence. 

In  speaking  of  his  appreciation  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
he  said  in  an  address  in  Independence  Hall  at  Philadel- 
phia on  February  22,  1861:  "All  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in 
and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall." 

It  will  be  observed  by  this  quotation  that  Lincoln  felt 
these  papers  were  of  international  importance,  and  he 
observed  it  was  "the  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country  but  hope  to  all  the  world  for  all  future 
time."  This  was  the  same  expression  he  had  used  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  the  day  before  in  speaking  to  the 
Legislature  assembled  when  he  said,  upon  referring  to 
his  reading  Weems'  Washington:  "I  recollect  thinking 
then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been 
something  more  than  common  that  those  men  struggled 
for  .  .  .  something  even  more  than  national  independence; 
something  that  held  out  a  great  promise  to  all  the 
people  of  all  the  world  for  all  the  time  to  come." 

Is  it  possible  that  on  this  July  the  Fourth,  1940,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  holds  out  no  great  hope  to 
mankind  ?  Has  our  demonstration  of  Independence  failed 
to  sell  the  world  on  the  idea  of  personal  liberty?  Was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  vision  as  a  boy  a  fantastic  dream  ? 
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LINCOLN'S  VISION  FOR  AMERICA 


One  usually  thinks  of  a  nation  as  an  enduring  and  per- 
manent society  which  survives  indefinitely.  The  events  of 
the  last  year  or  two  have  made  us  wonder  just  how  much 
dependence  can  be  put  on  this  viewpoint. 

Certain  nations  have  lived  nobly  enough  to  make  telling 
marks  on  civilization,  and  many  of  the  earlier  groups, 
although  now  weak  and  disorganized,  have  been  our 
greatest  benefactors.  If  the  Hebrews  had  done  nothing 
else  but  given  the  world  an  indispensable  moral  code  and 
a  character  who  was  the  supreme  exemplification  of  su- 
perior living,  these  contributions  alone  should  have  made 
all  peoples  forever  indebted  to  them.  The  same  might  be 
said  about  the  Greeks  with  their  enduring  interpretations 
in  the  field  of  art. 

For  what  will  America — now  an  adolescent  nation — be 
remembered  if  she  ever  lives  through  her  "playboy"  days 
and  takes  seriously  her  responsibility  in  a  changing  world 
groping  for  a  consummate  social  order.  It  might  be  con- 
cluded from  her  exhaustive  compilation  of  statistical  data, 
displaying  her  economic  supremacy  in  such  commodities 
as  automobiles,  telephones,  air-conditioned  homes,  and 
the  like,  that  her  major  contribution  to  civilization  will  be 
measured  by  her  achievements  in  the  field  of  technology. 

Who  might  be  eligible  to  speak  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  as  to  the  special  field  in  which  the  United  States 
would  be  best  qualified  to  excel  and  to  make  a  telling  con- 
tribution to  men  of  all  the  coming  days?  It  would  appear 
as  if  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  American  who  has  best  inter- 
preted by  his  own  personal  life  and  works  the  very  spirit 
of  her  people,  should  be  heard  with  some  degree  of  in- 
terest. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  Kentucky  when  it  was 
the  frontier  state  of  the  nation.  As  a  small  lad  he  moved 
with  the  migration  westward  to  the  territory  of  Indiana 
and  still  later  to  Illinois  whose  western  boundary  is  the 
Mississippi.  Here  he  felt  the  very  pulse  of  national  ex- 
pansion and  witnessed  the  indomitable  courage  of  both 
men  and  women  who  settled  the  prairie  lands. 

A  large  percentage  of  these  early  courageous  pioneers 
brought  with  them  to  the  west  the  very  spirit  of  heroic 
builders  in  a  new  nation,  having  themselves  helped  to 
plan  the  foundation  in  the  years  following  1776.  In  the 
large  they  were  not  soldiers,  Indian  fighters,  hunters, 
adventurers,  and  explorers  but  home-seekers.  Fertility  of 
soil,  good  water,  climate,  marketing  facilities,  and  health 
conditions  were  more  important  than  wild  game  or  gold 
mines. 

They  built  their  homes  in  the  open  country  where 
liberty  abounded  and  where  hard  work  was  the  order  of 
the  day.  Here  in  the  midst  of  these  people  Lincoln  ob- 
served the  foundation  laid  for  our  experience  as  a  new 
civilization. 

While  Lincoln  could  not  be  blind  to  the  economic  prog- 
ress that  was  being  made  in  the  country,  he  was  far  more 
interested  in  political  trends  which  were  to  determine  the 
character  of  this  new  people.  On  one  occasion  in  referring 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  called  it  "That 
immortal  emblem  of  humanity." 


Even  as  a  young  man  in  his  twenties  he  had  a  vision 
of  the  durability  of  the  new  venture,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  "as  a  nation  of  free  men  we  must  live  for 
all  time  or  die  by  suicide."  It  was  truly  a  land  of  un- 
equalled possibilities,  and  after  stating  that  "the  work 
of  the  Plymouth  emigrants  was  the  glory  of  their  age" 
he  continued,  "Let  us  not  forget  how  vastly  greater  is 
our  opportunity." 

His  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  nation  and  its  world 
mission  was  never  shaken.  In  the  midst  of  our  internal 
difficulties  he  remarked:  "Our  common  country  is  in 
great  peril,  demanding  the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  ac- 
tion to  bring  it  speedy  relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of 
government  is  saved  to  the  world,  its  beloved  history  and 
cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future 
fully  assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand." 

If  one  were  to  try  and  discover  the  earliest  conceptions 
of  patriotism  which  were  entertained  by  Lincoln,  he 
would  find  Weems'  Life  of  Washington  a  most  fruitful 
source.  No  one  may  question  Lincoln's  admiration  for 
Washington,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  words  and 
works  of  the  father  of  the  country  are  well  known.  This 
appreciation  in  a  large  measure  was  created  and  stimu- 
lated by  Lincoln's  reading  of  Weems'  dramatic  story  of  the 
nation's  birth. 

It  is  in  a  reference  made  to  the  founding  fathers  as 
portrayed  by  Weems  that  we  discover  Lincoln's  remark- 
able vision  for  America.  On  his  way  to  the  inauguration 
in  1861  he  had  been  invited  to  speak  before  the  senate  of 
New  Jersey  at  Trenton,  and  found  himself  greatly  moved 
by  the  atmosphere  of  the  historic  city.  He  remarked  that 
as  a  youth  when  he  first  began  to  read,  he  learned  about 
the  Revolutionary  contests  there  and  was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  struggles  of  the  fathers.  Then  followed  a 
remarkable  conclusion  which  might  well  be  called  "Lin- 
coln's Vision  for  America."  Keierring  to  his  reminis- 
cences of  early  boyhood  he  said: 

"I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that 
there  must  have  been  something  more  than  common  that 
these  men  struggled  for.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that 
that  thing — that  something  even  more  than  national  in- 
dependence; that  something  that  held  out  a  great  promise 
to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come— I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  original  idea  for  which  that  struggle 
was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  indeed  if  I  shall  be 
a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  and 
of  this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for  perpetuating  the 
object  of  that  great  struggle." 

Lincoln  had  no  vision  of  enforcing  democracy  on  other 
nations  by  military  superiority;  he  had  no  thought  of  any 
testing  of  military  strength  in  a  world  conflict  against 
other  forms  of  social  order;  he  did  have  this  great  hope 
for  America— that  she  would  preserve  a  heritage  of  free- 
dom which  would  be  the  envy  of  the  whole  world,  and  that 
her  real  contribution  to  civilization  would  be  social  rather 
than  economic.  This  thought  is  embodied  in  Lincoln's 
famous  statement,  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
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DEMOCRACY  PERSONIFIED 

Woodrow  Wilson  contributed  to  The  Forum  magazine 
in  1894  an  article  under  the  caption  "A  Calendar  of 
Great  Americans."  After  reviewing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  many  of  our  outstanding  citizens,  he  came  to 
a  consideration  of  Lincoln  whom  he  called  "the  supreme 
American  of  our  history."  In  further  commenting  upon 
him  Wilson  said,  "As  he  stands  there  in  his  complete 
manhood,  at  the  most  perilous  helm  in  Christendom, 
what  a  marvelous  composite  figure  he  is!  The  whole 
country  is  summed  up  in  him."  It  was  Wilson's  idea, 
as  he  clearly  states,  that  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
and  the  West  all  found  ex- 


Equality 
Equality  was  another  expression  which  Lincoln  used 
which  stood  for  democratic  idealism.  He  scribbled  on  a 
piece  of  paper  in  1858  this  interesting  notation,  "I  be- 
lieve the  declaration  that  'all  men  are  created  equal'  is 
the  great  fundamental  principle  upon  which  our  free 
institutions  rest." 


pression  in  Lincoln,  which 
made  him  Democracy  Per- 
sonified. 


Liberty 
No  word  is  more  often  asso- 
ciated with  Democracy  than 
Liberty,  and  Lincoln,  in  a 
fragment  prepared  in  1860, 
seems  to  interpret  the  very 
spirit  which  fosters  it.  He 
said,  "Even  these  (the  Consti- 
tution and  Union)  are  not  the 
primary  cause  of  our  great 
prosperity.  There  is  something  back  of  these,  entwining 
itself  more  closely  about  the  human  heart.  That  something 
is  the  principle  of  'Liberty  to  all'— the  principle  that  clears 
the  path  for  all— gives  hope  to  all— and,  by  consequence, 
enterprise  and  industry  to  all." 

Individualism 
There  can  be  no  question  but  what  Lincoln  looked 
upon  the  individual  as  the  supreme  unit  in  a  democracy. 
He  stated,  "I  am  for  each  individual  doing  just  as  he 
chooses  in  all  matters  which  concern  nobody  else." 

Fraternity 
As  early  as  1842  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  conception 
of  our  type  of  government  that  was  all-inclusive.  He 
said,  "True  democracy  makes  no  inquiry  about  the  color 
of  the  skin,  of  place,  of  nativity,  or  any  other  similar 
circumstances  of  condition." 

Opportunity 
Lincoln  thought  of  democracy  as  "that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  men— to  lift  artificial  weights  from  all 
shoulders;  to  clear  the  path  of  laudable  pursuit  for  all; 
to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance  in 
the  race  of  life." 

Perfection 
Speaking  in  Chicago  in  1858  Lincoln  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  scriptural  quotation  about  perfection  as  the 
Christian  objective.  He  felt  there  was  a  valuable  par- 
allel in  the  democratic  ideal  of  equality.  "So  I  say  in  re- 
lation to  the  principle  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  let 
it  be  as  nearly  reached  as  we  can.  If  we  cannot  give  free- 
dom to  every  creature,  let  us  do  nothing  that  will  impose 
slavery  upon  any  other  creature." 


AS  I  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  SLAVE, 

SO  I  WOULD  NOT  BE  A  MASTER. 

THIS  EXPRESSES  MY  IDEA  OF 

DEMOCRACY. 

WHATEVER  DIFFERS  FROM  THIS, 

TO  THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  DIFFERENCE, 

IS  NO  DEMOCRACY. 

A.  LINCOLN 


Self-government 
Another  synonym  for  democracy  from  Lincoln's  view^ 
point  was  self-government.   During  a  speech  in  Chicago 

he  said,  "No  man  believes 
more  than  I  do  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government;  it 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  my 
ideas  of  just  government  from 
beginning  to  end."  This  idea 
he  expressed  in  a  negative 
form  at  Urbana  in  1854,  "No 
man  is  good  enough  to  govern 
another  man  without  that 
other's  consent." 


Free  Institutions 
Lincoln  felt  that  an  eco- 
nomic description  of  a 
democracy  might  be  visualized  by  the  term  free  institu- 
tions and  stated  that  "It  may  be  affirmed  without  extrava- 
gance that  the  free  institutions  we  enjoy  have  developed 
the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  world." 

Majority  in  Restraint 
Lincoln  did  not  look  upon  majority  rule  as  a  demo- 
cratic principle  but  according  to  his  view  it  was  "a  ma- 
jority held  in  restraint  by  constitutional  checks  and 
limitations."  This  authority  he  called  "The  only  true 
sovereign  of  a  free  people." 

Weakness 
Sometimes  Lincoln  wondered  whether  or  not  democ- 
racy could  survive  as  is  indicated  by  these  questions 
which  he  propounded  to  Congress  on  July  4,  1861:  "Is 
there  in  all  republics,  this  inherent  and  fatal  weakness? 
Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the 
liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its 
own  existence?" 

Hope 
On  Washington's  birthday  1861  Lincoln  was  deeplv 
moved  by  standing  in  Independence  Hall,  but  he  was  able 
to  look  beyond  any  selfish  interpretation  of  freedom  and 
to  visualize  a  universal  gift.  He  saw  in  the  Declaration 
that  sentiment  "which  gave  liberty  not  alone  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future 
time." 

Immortality 
Lincoln  was  under  the  impression  that  the  principle 
of  democracy  was  immortal.  He  said,  "Men  will  pass 
away— die,  die  politically  and  naturally;  but  the  prin- 
ciple will  live,  and  live  forever." 


«x> 


(hi  His  Kivthtlttif,  H  <-  KpiiM'iiilM'r 


Lincoln's  Guiding  Star: 
Declaration  of  Independence 


On  this  day  when  we  ohxerre  tin  amiii'i  rsnry  of 
his  birth,  flic  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  hurt  n 
special  ring.  So  much  o)  who  I  hi  said  and  wrolr  mis 
for  the  a'jes  and  there  is  witi  worth  \l  sinniiierince  for 
our  time  in  what  the  Ci'il  War  Pt  •<  sident  hnd  In  soy 
about  the  Declaration  0/  Independence: 

My  countrymen,  if  you  have  been  laugljl  doc- 
trines conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  if  you  have  listened  lo 
suggestions  which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur 
and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry  of  its  proportions:  if 
you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  ai  e  nol 

created  equal  in  I  hose  inalienable  rights  enumerated 
m  our  charter  of  libortv.  let  me  entreat  you  to  come 
hack! 

•  «        • 

It  has  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  tyrants,  and 
always  will,  unless  brought  into  contempt  by  its  pre- 
tended friends 

*  •        • 

Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they  knew,  the 
Icndcnry  of  prosperity  to  breed  tyrants,  so  they  estab- 
lished those  great  self-evident  truths,  that  when  in 
the  distant  future  some  man.  some  faction,  some  in- 
terest, should  sut  up  a  doctrine  that  none  but  rich 

"men,  none  but  white  men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon 
white  men,  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  their  posterity  might  look  up  again 

,to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  take  courage 
Jo  renew  the  battle  which  their  fathers  began. 
*     •     • 

I  have  never  had  a  feeling,  politically,  that  did 
not  spring  from  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  I  have  often  pondered  over 
the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who 
assembled  here  (Independence  Hall)  and  framed  and 
adopted  that  Declaration.    I  have  pondered  over  the 

toils  that  were  endured  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
the  army  who  achieved  that  independence.  I  have 
often  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea 
.it  was  that  kept  this  confederacy  so  long  together. 

It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  the  motherland,  but  that  sentiment  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty 
not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but  hope  to  all 
the  world,  for  all  future  time.  It  was  that  which  gave 
promise  that  in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted 
from  the  shoulders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
bodied in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


'•■ 

-I    \      !  «. 
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PUTTING  LINCOLN  BACK  TOGETHER  AGAIN 


In  the  first  generation  of  scholarship  on  Lincoln,  his  life  fell 
apart  in  his  biographers'  hands,  and  a  century  of  diligent  ef- 
fort failed  to  put  it  back  together  again.  The  early  writers,  men 
like  Ward  Hill  Lamon  and  William  Henry  Herndon  who  had 
known  Lincoln  personally,  were  puzzled  by  the  career  of  an 
obscure  prairie  politician  who  suddenly  became  America's 
greatest  President.  His  life  seemed  to  fall  into  two  parts,  an 
early  and  rather  uninspiring  period  of  local  partisan  warfare 
followed  by  a  late  and  most  inspiring  period  of  statesman- 
ship. The  only  way  to  tie  the  two  together  was  to  say  that  Lin- 
coln grew.  Generally,  they  found  a  Lincoln  diamond  emerging 
late  in  life  from  a  frontier  dunghill.  Only  the  vague  idea  of 


growth  stood  between  Lincoln  students  and  a  hopelessly  frac- 
tured subject. 

Later  scholarship  tended  to  accelerate  the  trend  toward 
stressing  Lincoln's  capacity  for  growth  as  the  key  to  his 
career.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  last  decade,  when  liberal 
historians  felt  it  necessary  to  explain  away  Lincoln's  views  on 
race  as  expressed  early  in  his  life  by  pointing  at  his  amazing 
capacity  for  growth  in  office.  Stress  on  growth  became,  ironi- 
cally, a  rigid  orthodoxy  among  writers  interpreting  the  life  of 
the  Sixteenth  President. 

G.  S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American 
Dream,  published  this  month  by  Memphis  State  University 


From  the  Louis  A    Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Musewi 


FIGURE  1.  President  Lincoln  appears  oblivious  to  the  economic  workings  of  his  administration,  as  the  government 
grinds  out  greenbacks  for  greedy  war  contractors.  The  cartoonist  could  not  have  misinterpreted  his  subject  more. 
G.S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American  Dream  shows  that  Lincoln  took  a  keen  interest  in  economic  ques- 
tions all  his  life. 


LINCOLN    LORE 


Press,  puts  Lincoln  back  together  again  more  successfully 
than  any  previous  effort.  By  any  criterion  of  judgment,  it  is  a 
superb  book, as  full  of  insights  for  the  reader  already  steeped  in 
Lincoln  literature  as  for  the  reader  who  chooses  it  as  his  first 
serious  book  on  the  Sixteenth  President.  If  it  does  not  win  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  biography,  then  the  selection  committee  will 
have  a  great  deal  of  explaining  to  do.  Through  patient 
scholarship  and  wise  avoidance  of  voguish  or  trendy  inter- 
pretations, Professor  Boritt's  work  grew  from  a  careful  mono- 
graph (a  dissertation  written  at  Boston  University  a  decade 
ago)  into  a  well-considered  but  broad  interpretation  of  Lin- 
coln's life  and  mind.  It  is  a  book  which  can  be  ignored  by  no 
one  seeking  any  kind  of  firm  knowledge  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Boritt  solves  the  problem  that  has  plagued  Lincoln  scholars 
for  a  century  simply  by  saying  that  Lincoln  did  not  grow.  Oh, 
to  be  sure,  he  learned  a  lot  as  he  went  along,  but  the  diamond 
was  there  from  earliest  maturity,  and  it  required  little 
burnishing  to  give  it  character  and  brilliance.  Why  did  biog- 
raphers fail  to  recognize  the  quality  of  the  Lincoln  diamond  as 
revealed  in  his  early  career?  Because,  says  Boritt,  Lincoln's 
brilliance  shone  early  mainly  in  the  realm  of  political 
economy,  and  that  is  not  the  arena  in  which  heroes  are  made. 
Throughout  his  mature  life,  Lincoln  had  essentially  an 
economic  vision.  And  the  word  vision  (or  dream,  to  use 
Boritt's  phrase)  is  appropriate  in  every  respect.  It  was  truly  a 
dream  or  myth,  sufficiently  rooted  in  American  realities  to 
make  it  practical  but  also  sufficiently  prophetic  to  inspire  the 
effort  that  made  much  of  it  come  true.  Much  moreso  than  any- 
one has  ever  realized  before,  the  dream  contradicted  Thomas 
Jefferson's  dream,  the  other  heroic  vision  which  has  affected 
Americans  with  everything  from  distrust  of  cities  to  a  love  of 
large  backyards  as  symbols  of  a  yeoman's  independence. 

As  brilliantly  independent  as  Boritt's  work  is,  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  had  Marvin 
Meyers  not  written  The  Jacksonian  Persuasion:  Politics  and 
Belief  (Palo  Alto:  Stanford  University  Press,  1957).  Meyers 
corrected  a  grave  error  in  our  interpretations  of  the  Age  of 
Jackson,  which  was  also  the  formative  age  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Before  his  book,  American  historians  saw  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  Andrew  Jackson  the  wave  of  the  future,  the 
harbinger  of  modern  American  society  with  its  progressive 
economic  ideas  and  its  interest  in  the  common  man.  Meyers 
saw  in  Jackson's  party  a  very  different  undercurrent  of  long- 
ing for  an  older,  Jeffersonian,  pastoral  America.  The  true  har- 
bingers of  "progress,"  if  by  that  term  is  meant  the  urban,  in- 
dustrial society  of  finance  capitalism  and  social  mobility, 
were  the  Whigs. 

Boritt  argues  convincingly  that  Lincoln's  was  a  Whig  mind 
(in  Meyer's  sense).  Indeed,  it  is  his  contention  that  Lincoln 
was  always  a  Whig.  After  the  demise  of  that  unfortunate 
party,  Lincoln  became  a  Whig  in  Republican  clothing  —  not  in 
the  sense  that  he  proscribed  Democrats  who  joined  the  Repub- 
lican party,  but  in  the  sense  that  he  always  thought  as  a  Whig 
would  think. 

Boritt  would  be  the  last  to  say  that  Lincoln  was  a  slavish  ad- 
herent of  the  Whig  party  line.  In  fact,  it  considerably  pains 
him  to  find  so  many  writers  (among  them,  I  fear,  this  re- 
viewer on  occasion)  who  have  interpreted  Lincoln's  Whig 
years  as  years  of  narrow  or  unthinking  party  allegiance.  To 
interpret  Lincoln  in  such  a  way  is  to  fall  back  into  the  old 
dichotomy  that  has  always  fragmented  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  it  forces  repetition  of  the  tired  and  weak  idea  that  a 
politician  of  limited  vision  was  reborn  in  the  slavery  contro- 
versy as  an  idealistic  leader  and  statesman.  Boritt  argues  that 
Lincoln's  mind  was  a  Whig  mind,  but  it  was  also  a  principled 
mind.  He  did  not  embrace  theplatform  of  Henry  Clay  because 
it  was  the  route  to  political  advancement;  he  embraced  it  be- 
cause it  was  what  underdeveloped  Illinois  needed.  No  com- 
mon man  had  a  chance  to  rise  in  life  if  the  economic  system 
was  so  primitive  that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  make  a  bet- 
ter living.  Canals,  turnpikes,  and  railroads  were  valued  as 
avenues  to  social  rather  than  geographical  mobility. 

Although  Lincoln's  mind  tended  more  often  than  not  to  ar- 
rive at  a  vision  of  Illinois's  economic  needs  that  was  con- 
gruent with  Whig  party  doctrines,  this  was  not  always  so.  As 
early  as  1835,  Lincoln  broke  with  his  Whig  men  tor  John  Todd 
Stuart  over  the  issue  of  supporting  a  state  bank  when  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  impossible  to  salvage.  If  many 


were  to  rise  in  Illinois,  Lincoln  knew,  banks  of  some  kind  were 
a  necessity.  Lincoln,  Boritt  shrewdly  points  out,  almost  never 
agreed  with  "any  of  the  noneconomic  principles  of  his  party." 
He  knew  the  value  of  political  organization  (which  most 
Whigs  did  not),  and  he  never  shared  the  Whigs'  disdain  for 
Catholic  and  foreign-born  Americans.  He  stood  only  for  that 
part  of  the  Whig  platform  that  he  believed  in;  Lincoln's  was 
an  independent  and  principled  mind. 

Lincoln's  principled  actions  stood  out  among  his  peers.  For 
example,  the  Panic  of  1837  made  Illinois's  grandiose  internal 
improvements  system  economically  unfeasible  and,  later, 
politically  unpopular.  Bipartisan  enthusiasm  had  erected  the 
system,  and  it  was  abandoned  in  bipartisan  terror.  Democrat 
Stephen  Douglas,  an  early  supporter,  and  Lincoln's  Whig  al- 
lies John  J.  Hardin  and  Edward  D.  Baker  criticized  the  sys- 
tem when  it  was  doomed.  Lincoln  persisted  in  its  defense  to 
the  bitter  end  and  may  have  paid  for  it  with  a  reduced  reputa- 
tion within  his  own  party.  If  anything,  Lincoln  was  too 
idealistic  rather  than  too  political  in  his  early  career. 

Thus  we  see  one  element  which  allows  Boritt  to  tie  this 
fragmented  life  together:  he  is  willing  to  look  at  the  Whig 
years  on  their  own  terms  and  not  with  a  sneering  disdain. 
Surely  it  is  not  hard  to  believe  that  the  rise  of  the  common  man 
would  have  been  facilitated  more  by  canals,  railroads,  banks, 
and  industry  than  by  the  hardscrabble  rural  economic  condi- 
tions Lincoln  had  seen  in  his  formative  years  in  Indiana. 
There  was  statesmanship  in  the  Whig  program. 

The  second  element  in  making  Lincoln  whole  again  is 
Boritt's  realization  that  Lincoln  clung  to  the  vision  all  his 
political  life.  The  Republican  party,  of  course,  was,  as  David 
Davis  termed  it,  a  "confederated"  party,  a  loose  and  uneasy 
amalgam  of  former  Whigs  and  former  Democrats.  It  exacted 
from  its  former-Whig  standard-bearer,  Lincoln,  a  practical 
suppression  of  those  economic  issues  so  symbolic  of  Whig- 
gery  and  so  galling  to  former  Democrats.  Yet  Lincoln  did  not 


From  the  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  William  Henry  Harrison  strikes  a 
Napoleonic  pose  in  this  woodcut  from  a  campaign  biog- 
raphy published  by  Jesper  Harding  in  Philadelphia  in 
1840.  The  Whigs  at  last  had  found  a  general  to  match 
Jackson. 
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FIGURE  3.  In  America,  Napoleonic  generals  would  not 
do;  therefore,  Harrison  became  a  Cincinnatus,  return- 
ing to  the  plow  as  soon  as  the  battle  was  over.  His  at- 
tire seems  a  bit  formal  for  field  work. 

abandon  his  principles  for  his  new  party.  As  it  turned  out,  he 
could  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too,  for  the  Republican  Con- 
gress during  his  Presidency,  no  longer  stalled  by  a  hostile 
Executive,  enacted  many  of  the  old  Whig  programs  without 
Lincoln's  having  to  lift  a  finger.  Wars  always  require  a 
nationalizing  economic  program. 

The  circumstances  of  Lincoln's  change  from  Whig  to 
Republican  allegiance,  of  course,  are  not  exhausted  by  ex- 
plaining the  convenient  coincidences  of  Lincoln's  private 
views,  national  necessity,  and  a  shift  in  party  power  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  continuing  thread  of  principle  stitched 
that  great  life  together.  In  the  1850s,  Lincoln,  who  tended  to  be 
a  one-issue  man  all  his  life,  perceived  slavery's  expansion  as 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  American  dream  of  social  mobility, 
and  he  moved  to  meet  it.  Note  that  this  was  not  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  seeing  the  Slave  Power's  Congressmen  as  threats  to 
tariff  legislation.  It  was  a  far  profounder  fear  that  the  politi- 
cal assumptions  necessary  to  justify  a  thriving  slave  system 
necessarily  degraded  the  common  man's  "right  to  rise,"  the 
heart  of  Lincoln's  dream.  Besides,  the  specific  Whig  policies  — 
the  Bank,  the  tariff,  internal  improvements  —  which  Lincoln 
thought  necessary  to  create  economic  opportunity  were  politi- 
cally dead,  long  since  abandoned  by  Whigs  less  principled 
than  Lincoln.  It  was  a  time  for  fighting  battles  over  the  most 
fundamental  assumptions. 

This  hasty  and  impressionistic  summary  of  the  central 
theme  of  Lincoln  and  the  Economics  of  the  American  Dream 
fails  to  suggest  the  intricate  web  of  meticulous  scholarship 
which  proves  the  point.  The  only  way  to  render  that  in  the 
short  space  available  is  to  offer  a  sampling  of  some  of  the  de- 
tailed insights  that  mark  every  chapter  of  the  book. 

Lincoln's  nationalism,  for  example,  has  been  repeatedly 
praised  and  endlessly  invoked  as  an  explanation  of  his  poli- 
cies, but  it  has  been  little  analyzed,  especially  in  his  early 
career.  Boritt  makes  a  giant  step  forward  when  he  notes  care- 
fully the  role  of  the  history  of  the  internal  improvements  sys- 
tem in  Illinois  in  structuring  Lincoln's  nationalism.  Localism 
doomed  the  system  from  the  start  by  exacting  from  its  pro- 
moters some  direct  and  tangible  benefit,  a  railroad  terminus 


or  a  cash  subsidy,  for  every  locality.  The  result  was  an  over- 
expanded  scheme  which  had  to  be  built  everywhere  at  once. 
When  it  failed  in  the  1840s,  the  failure  "helped  make  Lincoln  a 
lifelong  opponent  of  the  localism  and  sectionalism  that  had 
proved  so  destructive  in  Illinois."  He  would  see  secession  in 
the  light  of  this  experience,  telling  Congress  when  it  con- 
vened on  July  4,  1861:  "This  relative  matter  of  National 
power,  and  state  rights,  as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the 
principle  of  generality,  and  locality."  Over-generous  sops  to 
local  Southern  interests  could  make  the  national  edifice 
topple. 

Other  examples  abound.  In  the  realm  of  constitutional 
thought,  for  example,  some  Whigs,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
party  took  its  name  from  the  great  English  party  that  cham- 
pioned constitutional  limits  to  monarchical  tyranny,  took  a 
notoriously  cavalier  attitude  toward  constitutions.  This  was 
one  aspect  of  noneconomic  Whiggery  which  Lincoln  shared 
with  the  giants  of  his  party.  He  loathed  constitutional 
wrangles  and  justified  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  some- 
thing "necessary  and  proper"  under  the  vaguely  elastic- 
general  welfare  clause.  Here  he  parted  ways  from  that  tem- 
porary Whig  but  permanent  constitutionalist,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, "who  based  his  support  for  the  Bank  on  its  monetary 
function  and  on  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  currency."  Later,  there  was  reason  aplenty,  despite 
Lincoln's  carefully  soothing  assertions  of  having  no  designs 
on  slavery  where  it  already  existed,  for  Southerners  to  be 
scared  to  death  by  Lincoln.  If  the  general  welfare  clause  could 
justify  a  bank,  it  might  justify  an  attack  on  slavery.  "We  think 
slavery  impairs,  and  endangers  the  general  welfare,"  said 
Republican  Lincoln,  and  he  was  still  Whiggish  enough  in  his 
thinking  to  make  that  statement  ominous. 

Lincoln  clung  to  a  principled  Whiggery  far  longer  than 
most  Whigs.  By  1840,  the  Whigs  had  caught  on  to  the  great 
Democratic  strategy  for  winning  elections:  ideas  do  not  win; 
popular  generals  suffice  very  nicely.  The  party  rushed  to  em- 
brace William  Henry  Harrison,  "General  Mum,"  who  stood 
for  nothing.  Most  Whigs  stood  staunchly  beside  him  on  the 
same  platform.  Whig  Lincoln  "decided  to  stake  a  full  year's 
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FIGURE  4.  In  this  campaign  woodcut  the  people 
clamor  for  a  reticent  Harrison,  willing  to  sit  simply  by 
his  log  cabin  with  his  cider  barrel.  The  wealthy  Harri- 
son lived  in  a  mansion. 
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campaigning  on  the  question  of  national  banking."  He  was 
deeply  committed  to  a  partisan  issue,  banking,  but  it  was  for 
the  sake  of  the  issue  and  not  partisanship;  the  other  Whigs 
were  not  saying  a  mumbling  word  about  banking  in  1840. 
Moreover,  the  corny  nostalgia  of  the  Harrison  Log  Cabin  cam- 
paign left  this  refugee  from  a  real  log  cabin  cold;  he  had  not 
fought  "with  trees  and  logs  and  grubs"  until  he  was  an  adult 
in  order  to  return  to  a  log  cabin. 

On  Lincoln's  famous  relationship  with  Henry  Clay,  we 
learn  again  that  Lincoln  liked  the  Kentucky  Senator  for  his 
principles.  From  Henry  Clay,  Lincoln  learned  not  only  the 
American  System  but  also  a  particularly  non-silk-stocking 
version  of  Whiggery.  Lincoln  remained  a  friend  of  labor 
throughout  his  life.  More  rarely  than  most  Republicans  did 
Lincoln  tend  to  gloss  over  class  differences  in  the  North  by 
juxtaposing  an  ideal,  monolithic  "free  labor  system"  against 
slavery  in  the  South.  Lincoln  was  somewhat  different  from 
Clay  (and  other  old  Whigs  as  well)  in  the  candor  of  his  appeal 
to,  let  us  be  blunt,  avarice.  The  old  Whigs  had  said  that  tariffs 
and  internal  improvements  were  means  to  the  end  of  military 
might  and  real  national  independence.  Lincoln  said  they  were 
necessary  to  allow  the  common  man  to  improve  his  station  in 
life.  He  did  not  share  Clay's  orientation  to  the  East  and  had 
trouble  with  Whig  land  policies.  And  when  Clay  began  to 
relax  his  grip  on  Whig  principles  for  the  sake  of  his  Presiden- 
tial ambitions  in  the  1840s,  Lincoln  appears  to  have  drifted 
away  from  Clay. 

When  Lincoln  abandoned  Clay  for  Zachary  Taylor  in  1848, 
he  gave  a  speech  against  Taylor's  opponent,  Lewis  Cass, 
which  was  hilarious,  but  it  was  also,  in  all  honesty,  a  low  piece 
of  stump  speaking.  Boritt's  interpretation  of  the  place  of  this 
speech  in  Lincoln's  works  is  astute:  "...  what  is  most  note- 
worthy about  this,  in  so  many  ways  uncharacteristic  speech 
(the  weakest  in  substance  up  to  this  point  in  the  surviving  Lin- 
coln corpus),  [is)  that  many  later  scholars  took  it  as  a  display 
of  the  quintessential  Lincoln  before  the  slavery  controversy." 
As  he  points  out,  it  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the  early 
speeches  because  it  contributes  to  the  myth  of  Lincoln's 
having  been  a  narrow  partisan  politician  before  the  slavery 
controversy. 

Lincoln's  propensity  for  thinking  in  terms  of  progressive 
economics  lay  behind  his  rejection  of  the  idea  that  there  was  a 
natural  geographical  limit  to  slave  expansion.  He  had  al- 
ways believed  that  man  could  make  the  desert  bloom,  just  as 
America  had  already  proven  to  England  that  her  seeming 
economic  desert  could  bloom  with  industry  and  a  thriving 
economy. 

Lincoln's  Whig  mind  had  startling  effects  on  his  Presiden- 
tial policies.  He  tended  to  think  that  avarice  could  help  bring 
the  Union  back  together.  He  therefore  held  out  the  possibility 
of  assuming  the  Confederate  debt  and  of  compensating  slave 
owners  for  emancipation  long  after  other  Republicans  had 
abandoned  such  ideas.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  famed  "plan  of 
reconstruction,"  to  the  degree  that  he  had  one,  was  frankly 
and  boldly  economic.  This  penchant  for  economic  schemes  led 
Lincoln  to  a  high  tolerance  for  trading  in  Southern  cotton  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  President  felt  almost  to  the  end  that  gains  in 
such  trade  undermined  the  political  loyalties  of  cotton-rich 
Confederates. 

Boritt  accumulates  a  remarkable  amount  of  evidence  that 
indicates  that  Lincoln  had  an  economic  rather  than  a  politi- 
cal understanding  of  democracy.  "As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so 
I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of  democ- 
racy," said  Lincoln.  For  any  political  understanding  of  the 
idea,  such  a  definition  was  absurd.  The  United  States  was  the 
most  democratic  country  on  earth  and  one  of  the  last  bastions 
of  slavery;  Western  Europe  had  no  slavery  and,  for  the  most 
part,  no  democracy  either. 

As  with  all  interpretations  which  bring  unity  where  pre- 
viously there  was  fragmentation  and  disarray,  there  are  some 
aspects  of  the  argument  which  strain  credulity.  For  example, 
it  comes  as  something  of  a  shock  to  find  the  principled  Lin- 
coln going  for  Taylor  in  '48.  In  part,  this  is  a  failing  of  the 
author  to  supply  a  decent  context  of  party  history,  so  that  the 
reader  realizes  the  desperation  with  which  Whigs  longed  for 
victory  after  so  many  lean  years  at  the  polls.  In  part,  though, 
it  is  a  function  of  having  overdrawn  the  principled  nature  of 
Lincoln's  previous  career.  This  becomes  a  more  serious  prob- 
lem when  Boritt  argues  that  Lincoln  learned  from  this  cam- 


paign and  adopted  as  his  own  the  Whig  idea  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  weak.  Much  of  what  Boritt  says  about  Lincoln 
the  President  hinges  on  Lincoln's  holding  the  Whig  view  of 
the  Executive's  role,  and  it  is  not  plausible  to  think  that  Lin- 
coln picked  this  idea  up  in  a  no-issue  campaign  in  which 
Whigs  baldly  claimed  that  Taylor's  lack  of  platform  was  a 
function  of  his  view  that  the  President  simply  carried  out  the 
will  of  Congress,  be  that  what  it  may.  In  other  words,  we  are 
presented  a  principled  man  picking  up  a  noneconomic  princi- 
ple from  a  party  from  which  he  usually  takes  only  economic 
principles  at  a  time  when  the  party  had,  in  a  naked  lust  for  of- 
fice, chucked  its  principles  and  cloaked  its  abandonment  of 
platform  behind  the  principle  adopted. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  the  startling  newness  of  Boritt's  interpre- 
tation, but  I  cannot  help  cringing  at  the  flat  statement  that 
Lincoln  "saw  economic  rights  as  more  fundamental  than  polit- 
ical ones."  Boritt  uses  this  interpretation  to  explain  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  willingness  "to  make  temporary  sacrifices  of 
certain  political  liberties  —  the  right  of  habeas  corpus  for 
example."  To  ignore  all  the  political  content  of  Lincoln's  polit- 
ical thought  cannot  but  do  violence  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  war  years.  It  was  no  economic  understanding  of 
democracy  which  led  Lincoln  to  hold  the  election  of  1864,  as 
scheduled,  and  to  say:  "...  if  the  rebellion  could  force  us  to 
forego,  or  postpone  a  national  election,  it  might  fairly  claim  to 
have  already  conquered  and  ruined  us."  Here,  as  in  several 
other  places  in  the  section  on  the  Presidency,  Professor  Boritt 
goes  overboard  in  his  enthusiasm  for  this  fresh  interpreta- 
tion. 

But  who  can  blame  him?  Weighed  in  the  balance  against 
his  great  accomplishment  in  this  book,  the  faults  are  very 
slight  indeed.  In  part,  of  course,  this  is  due  to  a  good  mind  at 
work.  In  part,  it  is  a  function  of  patience  and  diligence.  Boritt 
has  looked  at  things  in  collections  ranging  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  to  the  Henry  E.  Huntington 
Library  in  San  Marino,  California.  He  has  read  manuscripts, 
newspapers,  and  secondary  sources  both  seminal  and  ob- 
scure. And  he  has  distilled  it  all  into  an  elegantly  written  and 
tightly  organized  book  —  the  best  written  on  Lincoln  in  many, 
many  years. 
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FIGURE  5.  In  Zachary  Taylor  the  Whigs  found  another 
popular  general  who  made  a  platform  of  having  no 
platform.  He  would  not  impose  his  will  on  the  nation; 
he  would  simply  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 
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LINCOLN'S  THEORY  OF  REPRESENTATION: 

A  SIGNIFICANT 
NEW  LINCOLN  DOCUMENT 


Editor's  Note:  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  T.  Hickey,  Curator  of  the 
Lincoln  Collection  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  Spring- 
field, for  calling  the  text  discussed  below  to  my  attention  and  for  allow- 
ing Lincoln  Lore  to  reproduce  it.  It  represents  a  small  part  of  the 
greatest  new  Lincoln  collection  made  available  in  years,  the  private 
papers  of  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  These  papers  are  now 
deposited  at  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library.  M.E.N.,  Jr. 

"Please  do  me  the 
favor  to  inform  me 
whether  the  enclosed 
document  headed 
'Abraham  Lincoln's 
Views',  is  in  your  father's 
handwriting,"  Richard 
Yates  asked  in  a  letter  to 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln  on 
December  16,  1909. 
Yates's  father,  also  nam- 
ed Richard,  had  been  the 
Governor  of  Illinois  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  and  a 
political  associate  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
elder  Yates  had  pre- 
served the  document  "for 
many  years  in  an 
envelope  containing  cer- 
tain letters"  from  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln's  father  to 
him,  and,  the  younger 
Yates  added,  "I  have 
kept  it  since  my  father's 
death  thirty-six  years 
ago,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  in  President 
Lincoln's  handwriting." 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
replied: 

I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  auto- 
graph manuscript  of 
my  father  which  you 
sent  me  in  your  letter  of 
the  16th  instant,  and 
which  I  return  to  you. 

To  answer  your  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is 
in  my  father's  hand- 
writing, specifically,  I 
can  answer  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is.  Whileitis 
not  dated,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  it  was  writ- 
ten when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  election  to 


his  one  term  in  Congress,  and  it  is  to  me  exceedingly  in- 
teresting as  showing  that  even  then  he  was  filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  identical  questions  which  were  the  basis  of 
his  debate  with  Senator  Douglas.  There  is  no  copy  of  the 
document  among  his  papers,  and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
having  a  copy  made  for  my  own  files;  but  with  no  intention 
of  publishing  it. 

The  original  document 
owned  by  Yates  has 
never  been  found,  and 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln's 
typed  copy  remains  the 
only  version  of  the  docu- 
ment available  to  Lin- 
coln students.  If  we  may 
trust  Robert's  judgment 
in  the  matter  of  his 
father's  handwriting, 
then  the  text  represents  a 
previously  unpublished 
Lincoln  document  of  con- 
siderable significance. 
And  surely  Robert  was  a 
reliable  expert  on  his 
father's  handwriting. 
Not  only  did  he  receive 
letters  from  his  father, 
but  Robert  was  also  for 
many  years  the  "cura- 
tor" of  his  father's  Presi- 
dential papers.  For  four 
years  he  had  been  lug- 
ging seven  trunks  full  of 
papers  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Washington,  D.  C, 
and  his  summer  home. 
He  had  on  numerous  oc- 
casions scoured  them  in 
searching  for  particular 
items  that  people  like 
Richard  Yates  asked  him 
about  (note  that  he  could 
say  that  there  was  "no 
copy  of  the  document" 
among  his  father's 
papers). 

The  typed  copy  of  the 
document  reads  thus: 
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FIGURE  1.  Richard  Yates  (1815-1873)  was  Governor  of  Illinois 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  met  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  1830s,  when 
both  men  were  Henry  Clay  Whigs.  He  served  three  terms  in  the 
Illinois  legislature  and  two  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  becoming  Governor  of  Illinois. 


A.  Lincoln's  view  of  the 
Right  Position 

In  relation  to  the 
slavery  question  — 
Wilmot  Proviso  —  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise, 
and  so  on,  I  think  there 
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is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  whole  will  be  settled  be- 
fore my  service  will  commence,  should  I  be  elected- 

But  if  elected,  and,  on  taking  my  seat,  this  question  shall 
still  be  open,  and  the  wish  of  my  district  upon  it  shall  be 
known  to  me,  that  wish  shall  govern  me. 

If,  however,  that  wish  shall  not  be  known  to  me,  and  I 
shail  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  my  own  judgment  upon  the 
question,  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  then  existing  state  of 
things,  which  may  then  be  as  different  from  what  it  now  is, 
as  it  now  is  from  what  it  was  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years 
ago. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  upon  which  I  teel  that  I 
am,  and  shall  remain,  inflexible  —  One  of  them  is  my  oppo- 
sition to  the  extention  of  slavery  into  territories  now  free  — 
In  accordance  with  this,  I  have  been  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso; 
and  I  should  adhere  to  it  in  Congress,  so  long  as  I  should 
suppose  such  adherence,  the  best  mode  of  preventing  such 
extention  of  slavery;  and,  at  the  same  time  as  not  endanger- 
ing, any  dearer  object  —  In  this  I  mean  to  say  I  can  conceive 
a  case  in  which  a  dogged  adherence  to  the  Proviso  by  a  few, 
might  aid  the  extention  of  slavery,  —  that  is,  might  fail  in  its 
direct  object,  defeat  other  restraining  measures,  and  allow 
slavery  to  be  pushed  wherever  nature  would  allow  —  and  in 
such  a  case,  should  I  believe  it  to  exist,  I  would  at  once 
abandon  the  Proviso  —  Again,  of  all  political  objects  the 
preservation  of  the  Union  stands  number  one  with  me;  and 
whenever  I  should  believe  my  adherence  to  the  Proviso 
tended  to  endanger  the  Union,  I  would  at  once  abandon  it. 
I  have  now  distinctly  stated  the  principles  upon  which  I 
shall  act,  in  relation  to  this  question,  if  elected. 

While  on  this  subject  I  will  say,  I  have  not  at  any  time  sup- 
posed the  Union  to  be  in  so  much  danger  as  some  others 
have  —  I  have  doubted,  and  still  doubt,  whether  a  majority 
of  the  voters,  in  any  Congressional  District  in  the  nation  are 
in  favor  of  dissolution  in  any  event  —  slavery  restricted,  or 
slavery  extended. 

Still  it  is  arrogant  —  silly  perhaps  —  to  entirely  disregard 
the  opinions  of  the  very  many  great  and  good  men  who 
think  there  is  real  danger  —  With  great  distrust  of  my  own 
ability,  and  reasonable  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
author  of  the  late  compromise  bill,  I  some  what  regretted  the 
defeat  of  that  measure;  and  had  it  passed  the  Senate,  and  I 
been  a  member  of  the  lower  House  I  think  I  should  have 
voted  for  it,  unless  my  district  had  otherwise  directed  me. 
The  document  is  a  good  deal  more  difficult  to  interpret  than 
Robert  thought.  It  could  not  have  been  "written  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  election  to  his  one  term  in  Congress."  David  Wil- 
mot introduced  his  famous  Proviso  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  8,  1846.  Lincoln  won  election  to  Congress  on  August  3, 
1846.  He  could  not  have  taken  a  position  on  an  issue  which  did 
not  exist  while  he  was  running  for  Congress.  Moreover,  Lin- 
coln speaks  in  the  document  of  the  defeat  of  Henry  Clay's 
"late  compromise  bill."  This  defeat  did  not  occur  until  August 
of  1850. 

By  1850,  Congressional  elections  in  Illinois  were  held  in 
November,  and  Lincoln's  statement  might  very  well  have 
been  written  in  the  midst  of  the  contest  between  Whig  Richard 
Yates  and  Democrat  Thomas  L.  Harris  for  the  local  district's 
seat  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Harris 
had  won  Lincoln's  seat  in  1848,  in  a  contest  against  Stephen 
T.  Logan,  a  miserable  campaigner.  Yates  reclaimed  the  dis- 
trict for  the  Whigs  in  1850. 

Lincoln's  statement  clearly  touches  on  the  major  issues  in 
the  1850  contest.  The  Democratic  organ,  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  sought  to  embarrass  the  local  Whigs  for  inconsis- 
tent stances  on  national  issues.  Yates  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Illinois  General  Assembly  from  1848  to  1850,  when  the 
Whig  members  voted  to  instruct  the  United  States  Senators 
from  Illinois  to  insist  on  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  would 
have  barred  slavery  from  any  territory  acquired  as  a  result  of 
the  Mexican  War.  In  the  electoral  contest  in  1850,  however, 
Yates  apparently  supported  Henry  Clay's  compromise  pro- 
posal, which  would  have  allowed  some  territories  gained  from 
the  Mexican  War  to  organize  as  states  with  or  without 
slavery,  as  the  people  in  the  territories  should  themselves 
determine.  Democrats  also  accused  Yates  of  trying  to  dodge 
the  issue,  it  being  unclear  how  Yates  reconciled  slavery's  ex- 
clusion with  Clay's  compromise  measures.  Democrats  ac- 
cused Yates  of  voting  for  instructing  Illinois's  United  States 
Senators  to  vote  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  something  which  Clay's  compromise  measures 
conspicuously  did  not  urge. 

The  substance  and  tone  of  Lincoln's  remarks  certainly  fit 
this  delicate  political  situation.  "I  have  been  for  the  Wilmot 


Proviso,"  Lincoln  said,  but  he  would  "adhere  to  it  in  Con- 
gress" only  as  long  as  it  did  not  endanger  "any  dearer  ob- 
ject." He  added  pointedly  that  "of  all  political  objects  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union  stands  number  one  with  me;  and  when- 
ever I  should  believe  my  adherence  to  the  Proviso  tended  to  en- 
danger the  Union,  I  would  at  once  abandon  it."  Yates  could 
very  well  assume  Lincoln's  position  on  these  points.  Yates 
had  been  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  but  he  might  change  his 
position  if  a  "dogged  adherence"  to  it  would  endanger  the 
Union.  In  light  of  Democratic  charges  that  Yates  was 
dodging,  Lincoln's  statement  that  he  had  "now  distinctly 
stated  the  principles  upon  which  I  shall  act"  seems  very  much 
to  the  point.  It  is  notable,  too,  that  Lincoln  did  not  say,  as  he 
would  later  in  his  life,  that  he  had  voted  for  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  many  times  while  he  served  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives.  Thus  there  is  nothing  in  the  state- 
ment which  could  not  as  well  have  been  used  by  Yates  as  by 
Lincoln. 

Although  it  is  generally  assumed  that  Lincoln's  political 
ambitions  slumbered  after  1849,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
statement  was  an  attempt  to  address  the  issues  of  1850  in  his 
own  behalf.  The  reference  to  his  personal  feeling  that  he  had 
"not  at  any  time  supposed  the  Union  to  be  in  so  much  danger 
as  some  others  have"  was  characteristic  of  Lincoln's  attitude 
around  1850.  There  is  a  letter  marked  "Confidential"  in  the 
Yates   Papers   which   indicates   that  some  people  among 
Yates's  supporters  feared  that  Lincoln  wanted  to  run  for  Con- 
gress: 
[Joseph  O. )  King  has  been  absent  for  ten  days,  I  learn  he  has 
been  sent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  district  by  the  Lincoln  fac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people 
against  our  wishes  in  this  end  of  the  district. 

Look  out  or  you  will  be  defeated  by  pretended  friends  be- 
fore the  convention  assembles. 

You  have  grate  confidence  in  [John  Todd]  Stuart;  he  may 
be  your  friend  in  some  things,  but  he  is  for  Lincoln  for  Con- 
gress. 

Yours  truly 
Butler 

Stuart's  preference  may  not  have  been  Lincoln's,  however, 
and  the  fact  remains  that  Lincoln  supported  Yates  when  he 
ran  for  Congress  in  1850. 
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FIGURE  2.  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
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The  statement  is  titled  "A.  Lincoln's  view  of  the  Right  Posi- 
tion" rather  than  "Lincoln's  Position."  Just  two  years  before, 
Lincoln  had  written  a  similar  statement  for  Zachary  Taylor, 
putting  words  in  that  Presidential  candidate's  mouth  in  a 
similar  way:  "The  question  of  a  national  bank  is  at  rest;  were  I 
President  I  should  not  urge  it's  reagitation  upon  Congress."  It 
seems  likely  that  this  later  statement,  too,  was  meant  for 
another's  use. 

The  views  were,  nevertheless,  Lincoln's  views.  Some  of 
them  are  of  interest.  For  example,  he  speaks  of  slavery's  being 
"pushed  wherever  nature  would  allow."  This  remark  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  climate  could  determine  the  ability  of 
slavery  to  expand,  an  idea  which  Lincoln  would  quarrel  with 
later  in  his  career. 

It  is  also  remarkable  to  note  the  degree  to  which  Lincoln  ad- 
hered to  the  idea  that  representatives  could  be  instructed  how 
to  vote  by  their  constituents.  The  idea  of  instructed  represen- 
tation was  not  in  itself  an  issue  in  1850,  but  there  were 
numerous  references  to  Yates's  having  voted  to  instruct  Sena- 
tors to  do  what  he  now  would  not  do  himself.  Lincoln  was  a 
staunch  believer  in  tying  the  representative  closely  to  the  will 
of  his  constituents.  In  1848,  Lincoln  called  instruction  "the 
primary,  the  cardinal,  the  one  great  living  principle  of  all 
Democratic  representative  government  —  the  principle,  that 
the  representative  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  known  will  of  his 
constituents."  He  recognized,  however,  that  instruction  was 
essentially  a  Democratic  dogma.  In  1854,  he  argued  that  if  the 
Illinois  legislature  "should  instruct  Douglas  to  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  must  do  it,  for  'the  doctrine  of 
instructions'  was  a  part  of  his  political  creed."  "A.  Lincoln's 
view  of  the  Right  Position"  is  the  only  document  wherein  Lin- 


coln reveals  his  personal  willingness  to  be  governed  strictly 
by  "the  wish  of  my  district"  on  issues  as  important  as  "the 
slavery  question  —  Wilmot  Proviso  —  Mr.  Clay's  corn- 
promise."  He  may  have  qualified  his  commitment  by  add; rig 
that  "There  are,  however,  some  things  upon  which  I  feel  that  I 
am,  and  shall  remain,  inflexible."  This  contradiction  follow  ed 
his  statement  that  he  would  be  governed  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,  sometime  hence,  when  he  would  ar- 
rive in  Congress  —  not  his  statement  that  he  would  be  guided 
by  "the  wish  of  my  district"  if  that  wish  "shall  be  known  to 
me."  Apparently,  he  took  the  ultra-democratic  ground  that 
instruction  could  overrule  his  personal  views  even  on  "the 
slavery  question." 

The  clarity  with  which  Lincoln  announced  the  primacy  of 
Union  in  his  political  beliefs  is  also  of  great  significance.  His 
willingness  to  "abandon"  the  Wilmot  Proviso  "at  once"  if  it 
"tended  to  endanger  the  Union"  is  somewhat  at  odds  with 
later  statements  in  which  he  viewed  the  Union  as  the  vehicle 
of  liberty  and  made  it  unclear  whether  union  or  freedom  could 
be  considered  of  prime  importance. 

"A  Lincoln's  view  of  the  Right  Position"  is  a  short  docu- 
ment, but  one  worthy  of  deep  study.  It  deals  with  fundamen- 
tal assumptions  about  democratic  government.  It  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  the  survival  of  Lincoln's  political  ambi- 
tion beyond  a  period  when  such  ambitions  were  supposed  to 
have  disappeared.  It  is  a  significant  addition  to  the  body  of 
evidence  bearing  on  Lincoln's  views  on  slavery,  still  the  most 
important  subject  for  study  in  the  Lincoln  field.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  it  will  be,  despite  its  brevity,  an  oft-quoted  and 
much-interpreted  document. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  Compromise  of  1850  made  and  destroyed  many  historical  reputations  and  posed  great  difficulties 
for  most  antislavery  Whigs.  In  this  cartoon  Daniel  Webster  is  depicted  as  a  slave-catcher,  chasing  slave  women 
and  children  with  a  copy  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  his  hand.  The  Compromise  of  1850  included  a  tougher  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  which  antislavery  Whigs  found  hard  to  swallow.  Those  who  had  supported  the  Wilmot  Proviso  a 
mere  year  or  two  earlier  were  likewise  embarrassed  by  having  to  accept  the  possibility  of  slavery  in  some  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico. 
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A  "Great  Fraud"? 
Politics  in  Thomas  Ford's  History  of  Illinois 


Thirty  years  ago,  historians  thought  Lincoln  was  most  a 
statesman  when  he  was  least  a  man  of  party.  In  general,  this 
meant  that  Lincoln  the  President  was  a  statesman,  but  Lin- 
coln the  Whig  politician  was  not.  In  the  period  from  the  late 
1940s  to  the  early  1960s,  some  historians  celebrated  the  prac- 
tical, compromising  politician  as  the  ideal  statesman,  and  for 
this  brief  period  Lincoln  was  often  pictured  as  a  statesman  be- 
cause he  was  a  skilful  politician.  This  new  view  never  re- 
dounded to  the  benefit  of  Lincoln's  Whig  years,  though  David 
Donald  argued  in  1959  that 
President  Lincoln  was  merely 
a  "Whig  in  the  White  House." 
The  new  appreciation  for  poli- 
ticians did  not  extend  to  the 
Whig  party,  which  was  of  lit- 
tle interest  to  liberal  scholars 
who  regarded  its  affection  for 
banks   and  tariffs  with  dis- 
dain. 

G.S.  Boritt's  Lincoln  and 
the  Economics  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dream  has  at  last 
rescued  Lincoln's  Whig  years 
from  the  charge  of  narrow 
partisanship.  But  the  reasons 
for  the  long  reign  of  the  view 
that  Lincoln  was  a  petty  poli- 
tician before  the  White  House 
years  have  not  been  ade- 
quately explored. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons 
is  the  heavy  reliance  his- 
torians have  placed  on 
Thomas  Ford's  History  of  Il- 
linois from  Its  Commence- 
ment as  a  State  in  1818  to  1847 
(Chicago:  S.C.  Griggs,  1854). 
It  is  an  appealing  book  —  a 
minor  classic,  in  fact  — 
written  with  economy,  full  of 
facts  and  descriptions  no- 
where else  available,  and  bru- 
tally frank. 

It  is  Ford's  frankness  which 
has  had  the  greatest  appeal. 
The  tone  of  most  nineteenth- 
century  memoirs  was  pious 
and  earnest  rather  than  cyni- 
cal, and  nineteenth-century 
state  histories  were  generally 
celebratory  in  nature.  Ford's 
book,  a  state  history  written 
almost  as  a  memoir  by  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  much  of  the 
era  he  describes,  is  remark- 
able   for    its    candor    about 
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FIGURE  1.  Title  page  of  Ford's  History  of  Illinois. 


politics.  Himself  a  politician  (Ford  was  the  Governor  of 
Illinois  from  1842  to  1846),  he  viewed  the  motives  of  most  poli- 
ticians with  cynicism  and  spoke  with  the  authoritative  tone  of 
an  insider.  Historians  anxious  for  a  reliable  source  which 
pierced  through  the  customary  platitudes  and  moralisms  of 
nineteenth-century  historical  writing  have  devoured  Ford's 
book. 

For  the  early  period  of  Lincoln's  involvement  with  Illinois 
politics,  Thomas  Ford's  History  of  Illinois  is  one  of  the  most 

important  sources.  It  is 
quoted  by  everyone.  Even  Lin- 
coln quoted  from  it.  In  the  first 
of  his  famous  debates  with 
Stephen  Douglas,  at  Ottawa 
on  August  21,  1858,  Lincoln 
argued  that  his  opponent  had 
not  always  bowed  to  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  Court  as  readi- 
ly as  he  bowed  to  its  will  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion. 

And  I  remind  him  of 
another  piece  of  history  on 
the  question  of  respect  for 
judicial  decisions,  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  Illinois  history,  be- 
longing to  a  time  when  the 
large  party  to  which  Judge 
Douglas  belonged,  were  dis- 
pleased with  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Il- 
linois, because  they  had 
decided  that  a  Governor 
could  not  remove  a  Secre- 
tary of  State.  You  will  find 
the  whole  story  in  Ford's 
History  of  Illinois,  and  I 
know  that  Judge  Douglas 
will  not  deny  that  he  was 
then  in  favor  of  over- 
slaughing that  decision  by 
the  mode  of  adding  five  new 
Judges,  so  as  to  vote  down 
the  four  old  ones.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  ended  in  the 
Judge's  sitting  down  on 
that  very  bench  as  one  of 
the  five  new  Judges  to  break 
down  the  four  old  ones. 

Again,  when  Lincoln  met 
Douglas  at  Charleston  on 
September  18th,  a  heckler 
asked  Lincoln,  who  was  de- 
fending Lyman  Trumbull's 
reputation,  what  Ford's  book 
said  about  him.  Lincoln  re- 
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plied:  "My  own  recollection  is,  that  Ford  speaks  of  Trumbull 
in  very  disrespectful  terms  in  several  portions  of  his  book,  and 
that  he  talks  a  great  deal  worse  of  Judge  Douglas." 

Ford's  History  of  Illinois  has  played  an  important  role  in 
documenting  Lincoln's  career.  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  for  the  charge  that,  as  a  member  of  Sangamon 
County's  "Long  Nine,"  Lincoln  had  traded  support  for  local 
internal  improvements  for  votes  to  move  the  state  capital 
from  Vandalia  to  Springfield.  The  book  barely  mentions  Lin- 
coln, however,  and  its  real  importance  has  lain  in  providing  a 
picture  of  the  political  landscape  of  Lincoln's  early  career. 

A  good  example  of  the  book's  use  appears  in  the  first  volume 
of  J.G.  Randall  s  Lincoln  the  President: 

The  politicians'  world  in  Illinois  in  the  day  of  Lincoln's 
earlier  career  has  been  drawn  from  life  in  the  vivid  pages  of 
Governor  Thomas  Ford.  It  was  not  an  inspiring  picture.  Be- 
cause of  the  want  of  true  "issues"  and  the  scramble  for 
favor,  as  explained  by  Ford,  an  election  became  "one  great 
fraud,  in  which  honor,  faith,  and  truth  were  .  .  .  sacrificed, 
and  politicians  were  debased  below  the  .  .  .  popular  idea  of 
that  class  of  men."  Government  might  mean  one  thing  to 
the  people;  its  purpose  in  the  minds  of  politicians  was 
another  matter.  They  had  a  "destiny  to  accomplish,  not  for 
the  people,  but  for  themselves."  With  the  people  caring  little 
for  matters  of  government,  said  Ford,  the  "politicians  took 
advantage  of  this  lethargic  state  of  indifference  ...  to  ad- 
vance their  own  projects,  to  get  offices  and  special  favors 
from  the  legislature,  which  were  all  they  busied  their  heads 
about."  Politicians,  he  said,  operated  on  the  principle  that 
"the  people  never  blame  any  one  for  misleading  them";  it 


was  merely  a  matter  of  supporting  or  opposing  measures  be- 
cause of  their  popularity  or  unpopularity  at  the  time.  A 
"public  man,"  said  the  governor,  "will  scarcely  ever  be  for- 
given for  being  right  when  the  people  are  wrong."  That  was 
why  "so  many"  politicians  were  "ready  to  prostitute  their 
better  judgments  to  catch  the  popular  breeze."  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  basis  of  parties  in  their  early  origin,  Ford 
observed  that  "little  big  men,  on  both  sides  .  .  .  feel  the  most 
thorough  hatred  for  each  other;  their  malice  often  supply- 
ing the  place  of  principle  and  patriotism.  They  think  they 
are  devoted  to  a  cause,  when  they  only  hate  an  opponent; 
and  the  more  thoroughly  they  hate,  the  more  .  .  .  are  they 
partisans."  Party  newspapers,  he  thought,  promoted  and 
perpetuated  this  unhealthy  state  of  things. 
Ford's  candor  about  political  motivation  and  his  seeming 
nonpartisanship  ("little  big  men"  were  "on  both  sides")  per- 
suaded many  a  student  of  Illinois  history  that  politics  were  a 
sordid    affair.    Since    Lincoln's    life    was   thoroughly   and 
inextricably  enmeshed  with  Illinois  politics,  the  result  was 
that  historians  found  in  him,  perhaps  in  less  exaggerated 
form,  the  general  attributes  of  Illinois  politicians  outlined  by 
Thomas  Ford. 

The  bitterness  of  Ford's  disgust  for  politics  and  politicians 
was  extraordinary  and  was  not  misrepresented  by  Randall 
and  other  Lincoln  biographers  who  saw  Lincoln's  early 
political  career  as  narrowly  partisan  and  crafty.  Ford  intro- 
duces his  theme  in  his  discussion  of  the  first  Illinois  legisla- 
ture early  in  the  book.  "It  appears,"  he  said,  "by  the  journals 
of  this  first  legislature  that  a  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 
tract for  stationery,  who  reported  that  they  had  purchased  a 
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FIGURE  2.  Harper's  Weekly  pictured  Lincoln  swapping  stories  with  drinking  politicians,  as  a  hearse  carrying  the 
Union  and  the  Constitution  passed  by. 
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FIGURE  3.  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper  pictured  the  crowd  of 
office-seekers  who  besieged  Lin- 
coln when  his  administration 
began. 


sufficient  stock  at  the  cost  of  $13[.]50.  For  every  dollar  then 
paid,  we  now  pay  hundreds  for  the  same  articles;  but  this  was 
in  the  days  of  real  frugality  and  economy,  and  before  any  of 
the  members  had  learned  the  gentlemanly  art  of  laying  in, 
from  the  public  stock,  a  year  or  two's  supply  at  home."  Sur- 
veying the  state's  political  history  up  to  1830,  and  "calling  to 
mind  the  prominent  actors  in  the  scenes  of  that  day,  the  fierce 
struggles  and  quarrels  amongst  them,  the  loves  and  the 
hatreds,  the  hopes,  fears,  successes  and  disappointments  of 
men,  recently,  but  now  no  more  on  the  stage  of  action,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  with  the  utter  nothingness  of  mere 
contests  for  office."  The  old  and  corrupt  methods  of  politics 
were  carried  into  the  new  state.  "In  those  days,"  Ford  said, 
"the  people  drank  vast  quantities  of  whiskey  and  other 
liquors;  and  the  dispensation  of  liquors,  or  'treating,'  as  it  was 
called,  by  candidates  for  office,  was  an  indispensable  element 
of  success  at  elections."  The  personal  politics,  intrigue,  and 
disregard  of  the  public  welfare  practiced  in  gaining  election 
"were  carried .  .  .  into  the  legislature.  Almost  everything  there 
was  done  from  personal  motives."  Ford's  message  was 
simple:  "Hitherto  in  Illinois  the  race  of  politicians  has  been 
more  numerous  and  more  popular  with  the  people,  than  the 
race  of  statesmen." 

Though  Ford's  views  are  exceptional  for  their  disdain  for 
the  methods  of  politics,  they  have  the  ring  of  authenticity  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  partisan  flavor.  Denunciations  of 
politics  and  politicians  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  com- 
mon, but  they  came  most  often  as  denunciations  of  the  prac- 
tices and  practitioners  of  the  opposite  party.  Ford  spared 
almost  no  one;  Democrat  and  Whig  alike  fell  before  his  critical 
scythe. 

Though  nonpartisan  in  his  criticism  of  politicians,  Ford 
was  nevertheless  far  from  objective.  His  History  of  Illinois  is 
colored  by  a  prejudice  not  against  any  particular  party  but 
against  parties  themselves  —  or  rather,  against  politics  with 
or  without  parties.  An  especially  revealing  but  little-known 
article  on  Ford's  History  in  "The  Illinois  Bookshelf  column 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  for 
March,  1945,  explains  the  reasons  for  Ford's  peculiarly 
jaundiced  views  of  the  ways  of  politicians.  Despite  being  an 
elected  official  himself,  Ford's  political  success  was  achieved 
with  a  minimum  of  political  effort.  In  1835  the  state  legisla- 
ture elected  him  circuit  judge.  In  1837  he  became  judge  of  the 
Chicago  municipal  court.  In  1839  the  legislature  elected  him 
circuit  judge  again,  and  in  1841  he  joined  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court.  In  1842  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  died, 
and  Ford  replaced  him  with  only  ten  weeks  remaining  before 
the  election.  Despite  little  time  for  campaigning,  he  won  elec- 
tion in  this  overwhelmingly  Democratic  state.  Thus,  Ford 
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served  as  Illinois's  governor  without  much  campaigning  and 
without  ever  having  seen  the  state  legislature  at  work.  What 
he  saw  when  he  gained  office  must  have  shocked  him. 
Another  factor  was  Ford's  long,  painful,  and  losing  battle 
against  tuberculosis.  He  wrote  his  History  in  order  to  gain 
money  for  his  five  children,  made  indigent  by  his  inability  to 
make  a  living  during  his  illness.  The  History  embodies  the 
bitter  observations  of  a  dying  man.  Ford  died  in  1850,  leaving 
his  manuscript  with  James  Shields,  who  finally  found  a  pub- 
lisher for  it  in  1854. 

Despite  Ford's  shock  and  disdain  for  politics,  when  he  wrote 
his  History,  he  could  think  of  no  better  system  than  the  one  he 
had  experienced.  In  fact,  one  could  legitimately  read  Ford's 
book  as  a  sober  defense  of  the  two-party  system  and  an  attack 
on  the  sophistication  of  the  electorate.  Throughout  his 
History,  Ford  insisted  "that,  as  a  general  thing,  the  govern- 
ment will  be  a  type  of  the  people."  Whenever  he  denounced 
politicians  and  politics,  he  qualified  his  criticism  by  laying 
the  ultimate  blame  on  the  ignorance  or  indifference  of  the 
people  who  elected  them. 

Likewise,  when  he  criticized  the  political  system,  he  often 
noted  that  the  alternatives  to  it  were  far  inferior.  Discussing 
the  period  in  Illinois  before  the  emergence  of  two-party 
politics,  Ford  said: 

There  are  those  who  are  apt  to  believe  that  this  mode  of 
conducting  elections  [by  personal  rather  than  party  con- 
tests] is  likely  to  result  in  the  choice  of  the  best  materials  for 
administering  government. .  .  .The  idea  of  electing  men  for 
their  merit  has  an  attractive  charm  in  it  to  generous  minds; 
but  in  our  history  it  has  been  as  full  of  delusion  as  it  has 
been  attractive.  Nor  has  the  organization  of  regular  parties, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  principle  in  elections  of 
"measures  not  men,"  fully  answered  the  expectation  of  its 
friends.  But  if  the  introduction  of  such  parties,  supposed  to 
be  founded  on  a  difference  in  principles,  has  done  no  other 
good,  it  has  greatly  softened  and  abated  the  personal  rancor 
and  asperity  of  political  contests,  though  it  has  made  such 
contests  increasing  and  eternal.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, if  there  be  evils  attending  the  contests  of  party,  that 
society  cannot  receive  the  full  benefit  from  them  by  the  total 
extinction  of  all  mere  personal  considerations,  personal 
quarrels,  and  personal  crimination,  not  necessary  to  ex- 
hibit the  genius  and  tendency  of  a  party  as  to  measures,  and 
which  are  merely  incidental  to  contests  for  office.  The  pre- 
sent doctrine  of  parties  is  measures,  not  men,  which  if  truly 
carried  out  would  lead  to  a  discussion  of  measures  only.  But 
parties  are  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  for  this;  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  at  every  election  much  personal  bitter- 
ness and  invective  mingled  with  the  supposed  contests  for 
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principle ....  Perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  all  these 
personal  contests  will  be  confined  to  the  bosom  of  one  party, 
in  selecting  the  best  candidates  to  carry  out  its  principles. 
Ford  could  thus  complain  that  parties  were  inadequately  or- 
ganized and  denounce  a  party-less  system,  the  dream  of  many 
an  elitist  critic  of  American  politics. 

Ford  had  no  illusions  about  the  workings  of  party  politics; 
yet  he  recognized  parties  as,  at  worst,  a  necessary  evil.  He  had 
a  realistic  view  of  party  discipline: 

The  oganization  of  men  into  politcal  parties  under  the 
control  of  leaders  as  a  means  of  government,  necessarily 
destroys  individuality  of  character  and  freedom  of  opinion. 
Government  implies  restraint,  compulsion  of  either  the 
body  or  mind,  or  both.  The  latest  improvement  to  effect  this 
restraint   and   compulsion   is   to   use   moral   means,  in- 
tellectual means  operating  on  the  mind  instead  of  the  old 
mode  of  using  force,  such  as  standing  armies,  fire,  sword 
and  the  gibbet,  to  control  the  mere  bodies  of  men.  It  is  there- 
fore a  very  common  thing  for  men  of  all  parties  to  make  very 
great  sacrifices  of  opinion,  so  as  to  bring  themselves  into 
conformity  with  the  bulk  of  their  party.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  more  common  than  for  the  race  of  newspaper 
statesmen  to  denounce  all  such  of  the  opposite  party  as  yield 
their  own  opinions  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority,  as 
truckling  and  servile.  They  may  possibly  be  right  in  this. 
But  undoubtedly  such  submission  is  often  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  majorities,  entertaining  the  same  opinion.  A 
little  further  experience  may  develop  the  fact,  that  when 
this  means  of  securing  majorities  shall  fail,  the  govern- 
ment will  fall  into  anarchy. 
Unlike  many  critics  of  politics  and  parties,  Ford  had  no  fear  of 
majority  will.  His  basic  complaint  was  that  majorities  were 
poorly  formed  and  represented,  and  that  bipartisan  measures 
frustrated  any  responsibility  of  politician  or  party  to  people. 
His  criticism  of  the  Internal  Improvements  Act  of  1837,  often 
pointed  to  as  a  glaring  example  of  Lincoln's  narrow  Whig  par- 
tisanship, was  that  it  was  advocated  and  passed  as  a  bi- 
partisan measure  for  the  good  of  the  whole  state.  "The  vote  in 
the  legislature  was  not  a  party  vote,"  said  Ford,  and 
the  banks  were  advocated  and  supported  upon  grounds  of 
public  utility  and  expediency;  and  like  on  the  vote  upon  the 
internal  improvement  system,  which  followed  at  the  next 
session,  both  whigs  and  democrats  were  earnestly  invited  to 
lay  party  feelings  aside,  and  all  go,  at  least  once,  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Whenever  I  have  heard  this  cry  since,  I 
have  always  suspected  that  some  great  mischief  was  to  be 
done,  for  which  no  party  desired  to  be  responsible  to  the 
people.  As  majorities  have  the  power,  so  it  is  their  duty  to 
carry  on  the  government.  The  majority,  as  long  as  parties 
are  necessary  in  a  free  government,  ought  never  to  divide, 
and  a  portion  of  it  join  temporarily  with  the  minority.  It 
should  always  have  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  adopt  all  the 
measures  necessary  for  good  government.  As  a  general 
thing,  if  the  minority  is  anything  more  than  a  faction,  if  it 
has  any  principles,  and  is  true  to  them,  it  will  rally  an 
opposition  to  all  that  is  done  by  the  majority;  and  even  if  it  is 
convinced  that  the  measures  of  the  majority  are  right,  it  is 
safest  for  the  minority  to  compel  the  majority  to  take  the  un- 
divided responsibility  of  government.  By  this  means  there 
will  always  be  a  party  to  expose  the  faults  and  blunders  of 
our  rulers;  and  the  majority  will  be  more  careful  what  they 
do. 
Here  Ford  advocated  the  ultimate  in  the  partisan  ideal,  the 
benefits  of  opposition  to  one  party's  program  even  when  it 
seems  to  be  a  very  proper  program.  This  plea  for  disciplined, 
but  responsible  majorities  looked  forward  to  the  proposals  to 
institute  in  America  cabinet  government  on  the  British 
model,  proposals  which  were  widely  put  forward  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


As  a  theoretical  commentator  on  the  nature  of  party 
politics,  Ford  was  unusual  in  his  thoroughgoing  defense  of 
disciplined  party  majorities.  In  other  respects,  of  course,  he 
was  a  typical  Democrat  of  his  era.  He  thought  that  "no  farmer 
ought  ever  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  his  farm."  He  blamed 
the  internal  improvements  mania  on  "the  general  desire  of 
sudden  and  unwarrantable  gain;  a  dissatisfaction  with  the 
slow  but  sure  profits  of  industry  and  lawful  commerce,  pro- 
duced a  general  phrenzy."  His  ideal  political  system  looked 
back  to  the  storybook  democracy  of  the  early  New  England 
town: 

My  own  opinion  of  the  convention  system  is,  that  it  can 
never  be  perfect  in  Illinois,  without  the  organization  of  little 
township  democracies,  such  as  are  found  in  New  York  and 
New  England;  that  in  a  State  where  the  people  are  highly  in- 
telligent, and  not  indifferent  to  public  affairs,  it  will  enable 
the  people  themselves  to  govern,  by  giving  full  effect  to  the 
will  of  the  majority;  but  among  a  people  who  are  either 
ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  their  government, 
the  convention  system  is  a  most  admirable  contrivance  to 
enable  active  leaders  to  govern  without  much  responsibility 
to  the  people. 

Thomas  Ford's  very  good  book  has  been  used  to  very  bad 
effect.  Historians  have  used  its  strictures  on  the  unsavory 
motives  and  methods  of  politicians  to  criticize  political 
parties;  yet  Ford  was  himself  a  staunch  defender  of  party 
politics.  The  book  has  been  mined  by  historians  but  generally 
misread  by  them.  Showing  almost  a  tenderfoot's  pique  at  the 
methods  of  state  legislators,  Ford  has  been  seen  as  an  unim- 
passioned  and  objective  observer  of  party  politics.  The  book 
should  be  used  carefully  by  students  of  Lincoln's  early 
political  career,  but  it  should  be  used.  It  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  historians  have  thus  far  allowed  it. 
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FIGURE  4.  Thomas  Ford  as  pictured  in  the  Portrait 
and  Biographical  Album  of  Sangamon  County,  Illinois. 
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LINCOLN'S  POLITICAL  EDUCATION 


President  Lincoln  gets  high  marks  for  political  skill  from 
almost  all  modern  historians,  but  few  have  attempted  to 
account  for  this  skill.  It  often  seems  as  though  Lincoln  burst 
from  his  mother's  womb  as  a  full-fledged  politico,  ready  to 
wheel  and  deal,  bestow  patronage,  and  walk  into  a  strong 
Presidency.  Like  everything  else  in  Lincoln's  life,  however, 
political  savvy  came  by  dint  of  a  gradual  and  difficult 
learning  experience.  In  fact,  Lincoln's  political  education 
may  have  been  more  difficult  than  his  learning  experience  as 
a  writer,  a  lawyer,  or  an  orator.  Politics  can  only  be  learned 
the  hard  way. 

After  his  original  apprenticeship  under  "Jerry  Sly,"  the 
nickname  of  Lincoln's  first  law  partner  and  political  mentor 
John  Todd  Stuart,  Lincoln  learned  the  toughest  lessons  from 
Zachary  Taylor.  This  is  not  to  say  that  Lincoln  had  the  close 
relationship  with  Taylor  which  he  had  with  Stuart.  Lincoln's 
political  involvement  with  the  Taylor  Presidency,  however, 
brought  with  it  some  stinging  lessons  the  young  Illinois 
legislator  never  forgot. 

The  Whig  party  in  part  grew  from  criticism  of  the 
organizational  methods  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  Whigs, 
therefore,  tended  to  be  reluctant  to  adopt  the  organizational 
methods  of  the  Democrats.  Among  Illinois  Whigs,  Lincoln 
and  his  close  political  allies  like  Anson  G.  Henry  were  leaders 
in  urging  better  organization.  Lincoln  knew  that  this  was  the 
only  hope  of  success  for  the  party  in  his  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  state.  In  1840  Lincoln  wrote  a  confidential 
circular  for  the  Whig  State  Committee  suggesting  that  the 
way  to  "overthrow  the  trained  bands  that  are  opposed  to  us, 
whose  salaried  officers  are  ever  on  the  watch,  and  whose 
misguided  followers  are  ever  ready  to  obey  their  smallest 
commands"  was  "to  organize  the  whole  State."  The  letter 
recommended  the  establishment  of  committees  in  every 
county  to  canvass  voters  to  determine  their  preferences.  When 
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FIGURE  3.  John  Todd  Stuart. 
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FIGURE  4.  Zachary  Taylor. 

Democrats  seized  on  the  circular  as  a  campaign  issue,  Lincoln 
responded:  "They  set  us  the  example  of  organization;  and  we, 
in  self  defence,  are  driven  into  it.  .  .  .  Let  them  disband  their 
double-drilled-army  of  'forty  thousand  office  holders.'" 
Lincoln  continued  to  "justify  .  .  .  urge  .  .  .  organization  on 
the  score  of  necessity."  Still,  Lincoln  was  Whig  enough  to  tell 
John  Todd  Stuart,  while  advising  him  on  local  appointments 
after  William  Henry  Harrison's  election  as  President,  "I  am, 
as  you  know,  opposed  to  removals  to  make  places  for  our 
friends."  Lincoln  insisted  on  having  some  reason  beyond 
mere  partisan  identification  for  removing  officeholders. 

Lincoln's  Whig  campaign  address  in  1843  continued  to 
stress  the  necessity  of  organization.  He  favored  the 
convention  system  for  nominations,  and  he  urged  Whigs  to 
run  candidates  for  Congress  in  every  district  in  the  state, 
"regardless  of  the  chances  of  success."  He  was  still  ahead  of 
average  Whig  sentiment  on  these  questions  and  "got 
thunder"  as  his  "reward"  for  writing  the  address.  When  he 
served  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  (1847- 
1849),  Lincoln  did  what  he  could  to  gain  offices  and 
appointments  for  Whig  allies,  but  there  was  little  he  could  do. 
President  James  K.  Polk  was  a  Democrat  and  "could  hardly 
be  expected  to  give  them  to  whigs,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  whig 
Member  of  Congress."  Things  changed  with  the  election  of 
Whig  Zachary  Taylor.  Lincoln  promised  offices,  for  example. 
to  Walter  Davis:  "When  I  last  saw  you  I  said,  that  if  the 
distribution  of  the  offices  should  fall  into  my  hands,  you 
should  have  something."  In  the  end  he  shared  a  good  deal  of 
the  power  of  distribution  with  incoming  Whig  Congressman 
Edward  D.  Baker  of  Galena.  When  he  recommended  a  Whig 
appointee  as  Springfield's  postmaster,  Lincoln  admitted  that 
the  only  objection  to  the  Democratic  incumbent  was  that  he 
was  "an  active  partizan  in  opposition  to  us."  He  would  "give 
no  opinion  ...  as  to  whether  he  should  or  should  not  be 
removed."  He  did  not  say,  as  he  had  to  Stuart  almost  a  decade 
before,  that  such  men  should  not  be  removed. 
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Since  he  did  not  run  for  reelection,  Lincoln  himself  began  to 
think  of  receiving  a  patronage  appointment.  But,  he  said 
frankly,  "there  is  nothing  about  me  which  would  authorize  me 
to  think  of  a  first  class  office;  and  a  second  class  one  would  not 
compensate  me  for  being  snarled  at  by  others  who  want  it  for 
themselves."  Eventually,  Lincoln  did  become  an  aspirant  for 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  General  Land  Office.  He 
admitted  that  his  major  competitor,  Justin  Butterfield  of 
Chicago,  was  "qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  the  office,  "as  were 
"quite  one  hundred  Illinoisans."  Lincoln  argued  that  the 
office  "should  be  so  given  as  to  gratify  our  friends,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  future  exertions."  Butterfield  "fought  for 
Mr.  Clay  against  Gen  Taylor  to  the  bitter  end,"  and  it  would 
"now  mortify  me  deeply,"  Lincoln  said,  "if  Gen.  Taylors 
administration  shall  trample  all  my  wishes  in  the  dust." 

Taylor's  weak  partisanship  gave  Lincoln  a  new 
appreciation  for  the  importance  of  the  patronage.  Taylor, 
Lincoln  realized,  "will  not  go  the  doctrine  of  removals  very 
strongly."  Leaving  many  Democratic  incumbents  in  office, 
Lincoln  insisted,  gave  "the  greater  reason,  when  an  office  or 
job  is  not  already  in  democratic  hands,  that  it  should  be  given 
to  a  Whig."  If  "less  than  this  is  done  for  our  friends,  I  think 
they  will  have  just  cause  to  complain."  The  appointment  of 
Butterfield  doubtless  accelerated  Lincoln's  appreciation  for 
distributing  the  patronage  to  friends  as  the  ultimate  bond  of 
party  loyalty. 

Lincoln  was  out  of  office  and  largely  uninvolved  in 
patronage  matters  for  more  than  a  decade  before  becoming 
President  in  1861.  He  brought  with  him  to  the  office  the 
traditional  habits  of  a  good  party  man,  toughened  by  the 


unhappy  experience  of  the  Taylor  administration  and 
heightened  by  the  organizational  needs  of  a  new  party,  the 
Republican,  now  enjoying  its  first  taste  of  national  office. 
Lincoln  was  widely  criticized  for  spending  too  much  time  on 
petty  patronage  matters  while  the  Nation  fell  apart  into 
civil  war.  However,  the  Republican  party  was  only  six  years 
old  and  was  as  yet  a  loose  coalition  of  former  Whigs,  former 
Democrats,  and  former  Know  Nothings.  Lincoln  had  to 
exercise  great  care  in  distributing  the  patronage  to  keep  this 
new  coalition  together.  For  this  task  Lincoln  was  peculiarly 
well  equipped,  for,  though  no  one  appreciated  loyalty  more 
than  he,  Lincoln  was  also  free  of  any  vindictive  spirit.  When 
Republicans  who  had  supported  other  candidates  than 
Lincoln  at  the  nominating  convention  in  1860  worriedly 
wrote  him,  Lincoln  responded  that  such  things  were  "not  even 
remembered  by  me  for  any  practical  purpose."  He  would  not 
go  "back  of  the  convention,  to  make  distinctions  among  its' 
members." 

Personal  loyalty  was  one  thing,  but  party  loyalty  was  quite 
another.  Lincoln  initiated  the  most  sweeping  removal  of 
federal  officeholders  in  the  country's  history  up  to  that  time. 
Of  1,520  Presidential  officeholders,  1,195  were  removed;  since 
most  Southern  offices  were  left  unfilled,  this  was  almost  a 
complete  overturn.  He  appointed  Republicans  to  almost  all  of 
these  jobs.  Lincoln's  administration,  the  President  explained 
frankly  in  1862,  "distributed  to  it's  party  friends  as  nearly  all 
the  civil  patronage  as  any  administration  ever  did."  Lincoln 
never  forgot  the  lessons  of  the  weakly  partisan  Taylor 
administration. 
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FIGURE  5.  This  comes  as  close  as  any  contemporary  picture  to  showing  Lincoln  in  the  act  of  distributing  offices. 
After  his  election  in  1860,  Lincoln  established  a  temporary  office  in  the  Illinois  State  Capitol  to  receive  visitors. 
Needless  to  say,  most  of  these  visitors  were  seeking  offices  from  the  new  administration  either  for  themselves  or 
their  friends. 
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Lincoln  launched  the  federal 
poller  grab 


The  historian  James  McPherson  has 
written  that  Abraham  Lincoln  began  the 
Civil  War  with  the  "conservative''  aim  of 
preserving  the  Union,  but  ended  with  the 
revolutionary"  aim  of  changing  the  entire 
social  system  of  the  South.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysis, he  writes,  "Lincoln  was  not  a  conser- 
vative statesman  but  a  revolutionary 
statesman."  .  ■ 

An  interesting  observation.  Liberals  and 
conservatives  both  claim  Lincoln,  America's 
■  secular  saint.  Garry  Wills,  a  liberal,  has 
written    that    the     Gettysburg    Address 
amounted  to  "a  giant  (if  benign)  swindle"  in 
that  it  changed  the  way  Americans  under- 
stood not  only  their  Constitution  but  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  Professor  Har- 
ry V.  Jaffa,  a  conservative,  argues  that  Lin- 
coln was  merely  enacting  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  as  well  Which  view  is  right?  - 
I  think  the  liberals  have  the  better  case 
For  Lincoln  the  president,  the  Union  was 

an   absolute.   He   re- 
fused to  acknowledge 
a  right  to  secede;  in 
fact  if  s  a  measure  of 
his   success   that   he 
turned        "secession" 
into  a  dirty  word  in 
America,  even  though 
many  Northern  aboli- 
tionists   had    at    one 
time  wanted  to  secede 
from  a  Union  that  in- 
cluded slave  states. 
•      Lincoln  shared  the 
„.,_,,    „  n  philosophy  of  Daniel 

Webster:  "Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable."  This  nationalist 
sentiment  was  not  the  view  of  the  founding 
fathers.  For  them  the  Union  was  a  contin- 
gent thing.  When  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  several  states  ratified  it  with  the 
stipulation  that  they  reserved  the  right  to 
resume,"  at  any  time,  the  powers  they  had 


delegated  to  the  federal  government.  No- 
body suggested  they  had  no  right  to  do  this 
to  fact,  the  very  word  "delegated,"  used 
over  and  over  in  tiae  ratification  era,  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  in  the 10th 

that  the  federal  government  is  secondary  to 
the  state  governments  and  the  people 
When  you  delegate"  power,  you  don't  sur- 
render  it  for  all  time;  a  delegation  can  al- 
ways be  revoked 

But  the  word  "delegated"  began  to  drop 
Ji0^^  language  with  Lincoln^ 
With  the  Union  victory,  the  federal  govern- 
ment came  to  assume  powers  over  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  the  states  for  the  first  time 
At  first  only  the  South  was  occupied;  to 
w^v!.Wh0le  C0Untly  fa  subordinate  to 
oTS^011  ,m  nearIy  every  resP^-  Most 
"I?   ^f^  government's  powers  are  not 
delegated"  but  what  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  would  have  called  "usurped"  - 
another  necessary  old  word  that  has  fallen 
out  of  use  when  it  is  needed  mosi  '  y  *  '  ■-'■ 
Few  Americans,  now  understand  the 
concepts  of  "delegated"  and  "usurped"  pow- 
£*  fte  *£  ^rence  bSw^them 
Most  assume  that  we  still  live  under  the 
original  Constitution,  as  if  the  inteS 
yeans  hadn't  nullified  its  clear  meaning     g 

1800  a^te  ***  ,Wanted  to  secede  ^und 
1800   there  was  little  the  federal  govern- 

rS  nTli1^ done  to  prevent  5  KL 

ng>t of  secession  could  be  implemented 
SLIT?  ^JnedJ  to  ^  a  right.  Nobody 
thought  "union"  and  "liberty"  were  neces- 
sanly  synonyms;  after  all,  the  Bill  of  Rights 
itself  imphes  that  the  federal  government 
may  threaten  liberty.  suv«-nment 

c^fV  lVdd  sad  h^  man,  under- 
sea clearly  that  this  was  so,  in  'the  ab- 
ftrart;  but  he  insisted  that  the  South  was 
fighting  for  slavery,  not  liberty     , 

th£Ti£?'  f d  ft  m  re^ains  Possible 
toat  the  federal  government  could  become 
the  enemy  of  liberty  in   other   drcum! 


stances.  Then  the  question  becomes:  How 
can  liberty  be  defended  against  a  central 
government  that  is  far  too  powerful  for  any 
state  to  secede  from,  no  matter  how  many 
powers  it  usurps? 

Today  that  government  is  a  superpower 
with  the  military  might  to  annihilate  whole 
countries  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 
Subduing  a  single  seceding  state  would  be 
child's  play. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  is  directed  against  U.S. 
citizens.  This  is  what  the  expansion  of  its 
domestic  power  means.  Congress  passes 
"anti-terrorist"  legislation  curbing  the  free- 
dom of  Americans,  while  such  agencies  as 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
make  their  own  use  of  terror.  Lincoln  sure- 
ly never  intended  this.  But  more  than  any 
other  president,  he  made  it  possible. 


Joseph  Sobran  is  a  syndicated  columnist 


Lincoln  the  Patriot 

One  by  one  our  national  holidays  have  been  commercialized  until  they  hold 
for  us  very  little  of  their  former  glory  and  inspiration.   About  the  only  patriotic 
anniversary  days  which  have  retained  their  original  characteristics  are  the  birthdays 
of  Lincoln  and  Washington.   Year  by  year  greater  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  the 
significance  of  these  two  days  as  mediums  through  which  a  renewed  interest  in  our 
American  institutions  may  be  experienced. 

Not  only  are  the  birthdays  of  these  two  Americans,  February  12  and  Febru- 
ary 22,  being  observed  by  our  schools,  clubs,  and  patriotic  organizations,  but  there 
has  grown  up  along  with  their  observance,  during  the  ten  days'  interval  between  them, 
a  very  pronounced  overlapping  of  celebrations.  This  extended  coordination  of  the 
two  anniversary  days  has  created  what  we  might  call  a  continued  festival  of  patriot- 
ism which  reaches  from  one  natal  day  to  the  other. 

Our  government  is  persuaded  that  it  is  worthwhile  to  mark  places  where  sig- 
nificant historical  events  have  occurred  and  to  recognize  personal  achievements  by 
the  erection  of  monuments  to  noted  individuals.   The  nation  should  not  overlook  its 
inspirational  memorial  days  which  have  utilized  the  time  element  to  commemorate  vital 
lessons  in  sacrifice  and  heroic  service.   It  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  indeed  to 
appropriate  vast  sums  for  memorials  of  stone  and  bronze,  and  then  to  allow  our  mem- 
orial days  to  disintegrate  and  crumble  into  meaningless  purposeless  hours. 

While  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  have  become  almost  inseparable, 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  Lincoln,  throughout  his  life,,  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  "Father  of  the  Country."  This  was  especially  true  of  Lincoln's  formative 
years  when,  during  those  hero  worship  days,  he  was  greatly  influenced  by   the  valor 
and  integrity  of  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  earliest  biography  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  read  was  a  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton" by  Weems. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Weems  "Washington"  in  im- 
pressing upon  the  mind  of  Lincoln  and  other  American  youth,  the  great  price  paid  for 
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our  liberties.  Weems  has  been  severely  and  often  unjustly  criticised  for  his  highly 
emotional  presentation  of  the  events  in  which  Washington  was  one  of  the  moving  fig- 
ures.  But  few,  if  any,  modern  historians  have  been  able  to  inspire  the  young  readers 
with  such  a  dynamic  passion  of  patriotism  as  resulted  from  reading  these  inspiration- 
al stories  of  Revolutionary  episodes. 

The  folowing  account  by  Weems,  of  the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington,  must 
have  been  Abraham  Lincoln's  introduction  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  the  defenders 
of  our  liberties.   It  was  flowery  language  indeed  but  typical  of  the  oratory  preva- 
lent in  that  day  and  time. 

"The  tremendous  cloud  of  civil  war  was  now  ready  to  burst:  and  April  the 
19th,  1775 ,  was  the  fatal  day  marked  out  by  mysterious  heaven,  for  tearing  away  the 
stout  infant  colonies  from  the  long  loved  paps  of  the  old  mother  country.  Early  that 
morning,  general  Gage,  whose  force  in  Boston  was  augmented  to  10,000  men,  sent  a 
detachment  of  1,000  to  destroy  some  military  stores  which  the  Americans  had  collected 
in  the  town  of  Concord,  near  Lexington.   On  coming  to  the  place,  they  found  the  town 
militia  assembled  on  the  green  near  the  road.   'Throw  down  your  arms,  and  disperse, 
you  rebels, '  was  the  cry  of  Pitcairn  the  British  officer;  which  was  immediately 
followed  by  a  general  discharge  of  the  soldiers;  whereby  eight  of  the  Americans  were 
killed  and  several  wounded.  The  provincials  retired.  But  finding  that  the  British 
still  continued  their  fire,  they  returned  it  with  good  interest;  and  soon  strewed  the 
green  with  the  dead  and  wounded.   Such  fierce  discharges  of  musquetry  produced  the 
effect  that  might  have  been  expected  in  a  land  of  freemen,  who  saw  their  gallant 
brothers  suddenly  engaged  in  the  strife  of  death. 

'Never  before  had  the  bosoms  of  the  swains  experienced  such  a  tumult  of 
heroic  passions.   Then  throwing  aside  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  leaving  their 
teams  in  the  half-finished  furrows,  they  flew  to  their  houses;  snatched  up  their 
arms;  and  bursting  from  their  wild  shrieking  wives  and  children,  hasted  to  the  glor- 
ious field  where  LIBERTY,  heaven-born  goddess,  was  to  be  bought  for  blood.  Pouring 
in  now  from  every  quarter  were  seen  crowds  of  sturdy  peasants,  with  flushed  cheeks 
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and  flaming  ©yes,  eager  for  battle!   Even  age  itself  forgot  its  wonted  infirmities: 
and  hands,  long  palsied  with  years,  threw  aside  the  cushioned  crutch,  and  grasped 
the  deadly  firelock.  Fast  as  they  came  up,  their  ready  muskets  "began  to  pour  the 
long  red  streams  of  fiery  vengeance.  The  enemy  fell  hack,  appalled!   The  shouting 
farmers,  swift  closing  on  their  rear,  followed  their  steps  with  death,  while  the 
British,  as  fast  as  they  could  load,  wheeling  on  their  pursuers,  returned  the  deadly 
platoons.  Like  some  tremendous  whirlwind,  whose  roaring  sweep  all  at  once  darkens 
the  day,  riding  the  air  in  tempests;  so,  sudden  and  terrible,  amidst  clouds  of  dust, 
and  smoke,  and  flame,  the  flight  of  Britain's  warriors  thundered  along  the  road.  But 
their  flight  was  not  in  safety.   Every  step  of  their  retreat  was  stained  with  the 
trickling  crimson.   Every  hedge  or  fence  by  which  they  passed,  took  large  toll  of 
hostile  carcasses.  They  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  had 
not  general  Gage,  luckily  recollected  that,  born  of  Britons,  these  Yankees  might 
possess  some  of  the  family  valour;  and  therefore  sent  1,000  men  to  support  the  de- 
tachment.  This  reinforcement  met  the  poor  fellows,  faint  with  fear  and  fatigue,  and 
brought  them  safely  off  to  Boston." 

The  portrait  oratory  in  vogue  during  Lincoln's  early  days  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  dramatic  story  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  visualized  for  the  masses 
the  colorful  episodes  of  that  contest.   In  an  address  before  the  Young  Men's  Lyceum 
at  Springfield  in  1837,  Lincoln  using  the  oratorical  style  of  the  times,  portrayed 
the  Revolutionary  fathers  as  "A  forest  of  giant  oaks,"  and  pictured  their  passing 
with  these  words:   "but  the  all-restless  hurricane  has  swept  over  them,  and  shorn  of 
its  foliage,  unshading  and  unshaded,  to  murmer  in  a  few  more  gentle  breezes,  and  to 
combat  with  its  mutilated  limbs  a  few  more  ruder  storms,  then  to  sink  and  be  no  more. 
They  were  pillars  of  the  temple  of  liberty." 

Lincoln's  patriotic  appeal  on  the  occasion  of  this  address  has  often  been 
quoted  although  seldom  heeded: 

"Let  every  American,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  well-wisher  to  his  pos- 
terity swear  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution  never  to  violate  in  the  least  particular 
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the laws  of  the  country,  and  never  to  tolerate  their  violation  by  others  .  .  .  Let 
every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  to  tear  the  charter  of  his  own  and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for 
the  laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her  lap;  let  it  be  taught  in  schools,  in  seminaries,  and  in  colleges;  let  it  be 
written  in  primers,  spelling-books,  and  in  almanacs;  let  it  be  preached  from  the 
pulpit,  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice." 

A  year  or  two  after  this  speech  Lincoln  concluded  an  address  with  these 
words,  "Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours  may  lose  hers,  but  if 
she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert  but  that  I 
never  deserted  her  .  .  .  Here,  without  contemplating  consequences,  before  high 
heaven  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  I  swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as 
I  deem  it  of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty,  and  my  love." 

Possibly  the  climax  of  Lincoln's  early  outbursts  of  patriotic  loyalty  is 
found  in  an  expression  which  may  have  in  it  a  sentiment  reminding  us  of  our  own 
security  in  a  troubled  world.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  said:   "All 
the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  earth  - 
our  own  excepted  -  in  their  military  chest,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could 
not  by  force,  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio,  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Eidge  in  a 
trial  of  a  thousand  years." 

These  early,  and  we  believe  sincere,  outbursts  of  patriotic  loyalty  were  to 
evolve  into  a  more  conservative  method  of  presentation,  but  Lincoln  could  never 
speak  of  the  founders  without  displaying  some  show  of  emotion  for  the  contributions 
they  made.   In  the  memorable  year  of  his  debates  with  Douglas,  Lincoln  said:   "We 
find  a  race  of  men  living  in  that  day  whom  we  claim  as  our  fathers  and  grandfathers; 
they  were  iron  men;  they  fought  for  the  principle  that  they  were  contending  for;  and 
we  understood  that  by  what  they  then  did  it  has  followed  that  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  we  now  enjoy  has  come  to  us." 
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On  another  occasion  he  said: 

"My  countrymen,  if  you  have  "been  taught  doctrines  conflicting  with  the 
great  landmarks  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  if  you  have  listened  to  sugges- 
tions which  would  take  away  from  its  grandeur  and  mutilate  the  fair  symmetry  of  its 
proportions;  if  you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that  all  men  are  not  created  equal 
in  those  inalienable  rights  enumerated  in  our  chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you 
to  come  back!  Return  to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring  close  by  the  blood  of  the 
Revolution.   You  may  do  anything  with  me  you  choose,  if  you  will  but  heed  these 
sacred  principles." 

When  Lincoln  was  on  his  way  to  the  nation's  Capitol  in  l86l  to  be  inaug- 
urated President,  he  made  a  talk  before  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey  assembled  at 
Trenton.  Here  in  a  community  rich  in  historical  lore  of  Revolutionary  days,  he  re- 
called the  stirring  scenes  which  had  been  visualized  for  him  in  the  old  biography 
of  his  early  years.  He  said: 

"May  I  be  pardoned  if,  upon  this  occasion,  I  mention  that  away  back  in  my 
childhood,  the  earliest  days  of  my  being  able  to  road,  I  got  hold  of  a  small  book, 
such  a  one  as  few  of  the  younger  members  have  ever  scen--Weems'  'Life  of  Washington.' 
I  remember  all  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  battlefields  and  struggles  for  the 
liberties  of  the  country,  and  none  fixed  themselves  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  as 
the  struggle  here  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  crossing  of  the  river,  the  contest 
with  the  Hessians,  the  great  hardships  endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themselves  on 
my  memory  more  than  any  single  Revolutionary  event;  and  you  all  know,  for  you  have 
all  been  boys,  how  these  early  impressions  last  longer  than  any  others.   I  recollect 
thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was,  that  there  must  have  been  something  more  than 
common  that  these  men  struggled  for.   I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing- -that 
something  even  more  than  national  independence;  that  something  that  held  out  a  great 
promise  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  to  all  time  to  come- -I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetu- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I 
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shall  be  most  happy  Indeed  if  I  shall  be  a  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  this,  his  almost  chosen  people,  for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that 
great  struggle . " 

Scenes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  which  were  recalled  by  his  visit  to  Trenton 
formed  a  historical  background  for  his  visit  to  Philadelphia;  there  he  was  moved  by 
the  atmosphere  emanating  from  Independence  Hall  to  make  several  patriotic  remarks. 
In  response  to  an  address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  he  said: 

"Your  worthy  mayor  has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it 
were  convenient  for  me  to  remain  in  your  City  long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants 
and  manufacturers;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within  the 
consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and,  I  will  add,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and  adopted.   I  assure  you  and 
your  mayor  that  I  had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life, 
that  I  shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  most  sac- 
red walls.  I  have  never  asked  anything  that  does  not  breathe  from  those  walls.  All 
my  political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that  come  forth  from  these 
sacred  walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth  if  ever  I  prove  false  to  those  teachings." 

In  the  early  morning  of  Washington's  birthday  Lincoln  participated  in  the 
dedication  of  a  new  flag  for  Independence  Hall,  and  with  his  own  hands  raised  it  to 
the  breeze.  Just  previous  to  the  flag  raising  ceremony  Mr.  Lincoln  had  replied  to 
the  remarks  of  Chairman  Theodore  Cuyler,  Esquire,  in  the  following  language: 

"Mr.  Cuyler:   I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing  in 
this  place,  where  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  the  devotion  to 
principle,  from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under  which  we  live.   You  have  kindly 
suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands  is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  our  distracted 
country.   I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments  I  entertain 
have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them,  from  the  sentiments  which 
originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world  from  this  hall.   I  have  often  pondered  over 
the  dangers  which  were  incurred  by  the  men  who  assembled  here  and  framed  and  adopted 
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that  Declaration.   I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  "by  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  independence.   I  have  often  inquired  of 
myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this  Confederacy  so  long  togeth- 
er.  It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  motherland, 
but  that  sentiment  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty  not  alone 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  "but  hope  to  all  the  world,  for  all  future  time.   It 
was  that  which  gave  promise  in  due  time  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  men,  and  that  all  should  have  an  equal  chance.  This  is  the  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 

Even  after  Lincoln  had  reached  Harrisburg,  the  Pennsylvania  capital,  the 
spell  of  Independence  Hall  was  still  upon  him,  and  back  of  this,  the  sacrifices 
made  at  Trenton.  He  said  in  part  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature: 

"Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact- -the  interesting  fact  perhaps  we  should 
say- -that  I  for  the  first  time  appear  at  the  capital  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  upon  the  birthday  of  The  Father  of  his  Country.   In  connection  with  that 
beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country,  I  have  already  gone 
through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  morning  in  the  ceremonies  at  Phila- 
delphia. Under  the  kind  conduct  of  gentlemen  there,  I  was  for  the  first  time  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  standing  in  old  Independence  Hall  to  have  a  few  words 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  my  deep 
regret  that  I  had  not  more  time  to  express  something  of  my  own  feelings  excited  by 
the  occasion,  that  had  been  really  the  feelings  of  my  whole  life. 

"Besides  this,  our  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent  flag  of  the 
country.   They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor  of  raising  it  to  the 
head  of  its  staff,  and  when  it  went  up  I  was  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by 
the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm.  When,  according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was 
pulled,  and  it  floated  gloriously  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  bright, 
glowing  sunshine  of  the  morning,  I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was  in  the  entire 
success  of  that  beautiful  ceremony  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to  come. 
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Nor  could  I  help  feeling  then,  as  I  have  often  felt,  that  in  the  whole  of  that  pro- 
ceeding I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.   I  had  not  provided  the  flag;  I  had  not 
made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it  to  its  place;  I  had  applied  "but  a  very  small 
portion  of  even  my  feeble  strength  in  raising  it.   In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous 
cooperation  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  country  may  yet 
be  kept  flaunting  gloriously." 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  message  to  Congress 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  l86l.  The  day  was  undoubtedly  chosen  for  the  message,  ae 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  always  conscious  of  the  value  of  a  helpful  atmosphere  in  which 
to  speak.  Excerpts  from  this  address  indicate  that  Lincoln  was  much  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  a  democratic  form  of  government  to  survive  internal  strife. 

"Our  popular  government  has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two  points 
in  it  our  people  have  already  settled  -  the  successful  establishing  and  the  success- 
ful administering  of  it.  One  still  remains  -  its  successful  maintenance  against  a 
formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  .  .  . 

"It  is  a  struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  of  that  form  and  substance 
of  government  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men  -  to  lift 
artificial  weights  from  all  shoulders,  to  clear  the  path  of  laudable  pursuit  for 
all;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start,  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  .  .  . 

"And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fate  of  these  United  States.   It 
presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question  whether  a  constitutional  republic 
or  democracy  -  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  same  people  -  can  or  cannot  main- 
tain its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own  domestic  foes.   It  presents  the 
question  whether  discontented  individuals,  too  few  in  numbers  to  control  adminis- 
tration according  to  organic  law  in  any  case,  can  always,  upon  the  pretenses  made 
in  this  case  or  on  any  other  pretenses,  or  arbitrarily  without  any  pretense,  break 
up  their  government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon  the 
earth.   It  forces  us  to  ask:   'Is  there  in  all  republics,  this  inherent  and  fatal 
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weakness?  Muat  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  its 
own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?'" 

Lincoln  was  always  moved  to  patriotic  utterances  when  he  was  asked  to 
address  a  group  of  soldiers.  A  regiment  of  Ohio  soldiers,  volunteering  for  short 
terms,  were  on  their  way  home  from  the  "battlefields  in  August  1864  and  stopped  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  President.   In  responding  to  their  greeting,  Lincoln  said: 

"I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  happen  to  say  anything  to  soldiers, 
to  impress  upon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of  success  in  this  con- 
test.  It  is  not  merely  for  to-day,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  children  that  great  and  free  government  which  we  have 
enjoyed  all  our  lives.   I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely  for  my  sake,  but  for 
yours.   I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  White  House.   I  am  a  living  witness 
that  any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.   It  is 
in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may  have,  through  this  free  government  which  we  have 
enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intel- 
ligence; that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with  all  its 
desirable  human  aspirations." 

Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  a  medium  through  which  the  spirit  of  the  Revolu- 
tion might  again  be  ignited  in  l86l.  A  worshiper  at  the  throne  of  Washington,  an 
advocate  of  the  principles  for  which  the  founders  were  willing  to  fight,  he  became 
a  voice  speaking  for  the  rights  of  man  and  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government. 

One  may  search  in  vain  in  the  life  and  works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  any 
single  incident  which  would  imply  that  he  was  thinking  of  his  own  advancement  over 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  good.  There  was  but  one  supreme  objective  before 
him  during  his  entire  administration,  which  is  expressed  in  the  one  slogan  that 
motivated  all  his  efforts:   "The  Union  must  be  preserved."  To  Abraham  Lincoln  more 
than  to  any  one  man,  we  owe  the  unity  of  these  States  and  the  development  of  our 
institutions. 


„,oSONS  ^PATRIOTISM 

Sermon  on  Lives  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln  by  the  Rever- 
end Price  A.  Crow. 


EXAMPLES     TO     FOLLOW 

SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  CHURCHES, 
SAYS  MR.  CROW,  SHOULD 
TEACH  PATRIOTISM. 


Lessons  in  Patriotism  was  the  title  of 
;  a  sermon  delivered  last  evening:  in  the 
Sumner    Place    M.    E.    Church    by    the 
|  Reverend  Price  A.  Crow,   D.D.,  pastor. 
.Among  other  things,  Dr.  Crow  said: 
I?    The    annual    recurrence     of     our     national 
•heroes'   anniversaries   furnishes  an  opportune 
Itirne  for  receiving;  lessons  in  patriotism.  Much 
[Jof    what    is    denominated    patriotic    ardor,    is 
Ittoo   frequently  sentimentality;     a   hurrah   for 
the  sight  of  the  national   emblem,   without  a 
Jrealizntion  of  what  devotion  to  the  flag  means; 
cheering     when     the     crowd     cheers      without 
'rightly   knowing  what    it.   is   all   about!       Pa- 
triotism   means    more   than    this.        It    is    the 
^business   of   our   public   schools,    colleges   and 
'churches  to  teach  intelligent  patriotism— that 
is,   a  love  of  country  based  on   knowledge. 

Necessary  to  intelligent  patriotism  is  a 
knowledge"  o[  our  country,  ber  history,  a 
veneration  for  her  heroes,  a  reasonable  pride 
in  her  achievements,  an  appreciation  of  her 
dangers  and' a  power  to  forecast  her  future. 
•If  these  high  aims  and  loTty  purposes  which 
iactuate  us  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject 
•shall  ervstnllize  into  action  in  the  future,  the 
ibest  commentary  will  be  made  on  this  service. 
I  The  patriotic  American  dates  the  life  of  the 
new  nation  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. The  growth  we  have  had  has  largely 
been  dependent  on  the  wisdom  of  the  men 
who  framed  our  Constitution,  whose  work 
has  stood  as  a  monument  to  their  great  intel- 
ligence and  patriotism. 

We  owe  our  present  greatness,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  father  and  the  savior  of  our 
country— George  "Washington  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  respectively.  In  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth  and  early  years,  there  was 
wide  difference,  but  they  possessed  many  com- 
mon characteristics.  Both  were  distinguish- 
ed for  absolute  integrity  and  for  an  over- 
mastering love  of  country.  The  fires  of  gen- 
uine patriotism  burned  deeply  in  their  souls. 
Neither  possessed  much  of  tho  learning  of  the 
schools,  but  both  bird  a  towering  manhood. 
Neither  could  be  induced  to  commit  a  dis- 
honorable act,  and  the  plans  for  fraud  and 
deception  which  possess  so  many  little  souls, 
had  no  place  in  their  thoughts.  Doth  were 
great  leaders  of  men  and  statesmen  of  the 
truest    and    highest   order. 

As  liberators,  one  emancipated  the  thirteen 
Colonies  from  Britain's  tyranny,  while  the 
other  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  slavery. 
God  divinely  appointed  each  for  their  great 
work.  From  these  two  greatest  men  in  Am- 
erican history  we  desire  the  furnish  some  les- 
sons In  patriotism  and  exalted  manhood,  for 
the  contemplation  of  a  grateful  and  honored 
people. 

We  speak  of  these  honored  and  revered 
names  as  though  they  lived  but  yesterday. 
Their  position  Is  too  prominent  and  their 
qualities  too  peculiar  ever  to  permit  their 
names,  their  influence,  their  memories  to  de- 
scend  to  the   shades  of  oblivion. 

A  man  who  shows  distinguished  valor  In 
danger  and  trial  is  a  hero.  To  the  American 
people  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's 
heroes  is  George  Washington.  He  was  great 
In  mental  ability,  peerless  as  a  commander, 
wisest  of  statesmen,  self-forgetful  and  devot- 
ed to  doing  the  greatest  good  for  his  country. 
Washington  combined  qualities  that  greatly 
were  needed  in  the  days  of  our  country's  be- 
ginning. He  possessed  the  several  important 
element  of  a  heroic  character— bravery,  pa- 
triotism, wisdom  and  honor.  All  these  he 
possessed  In  a  high  degree,  and  he  deserves 
our  highest  admiration. 

But' our  national  idol  is  the  loved,  the  mar- 
tyred Lincoln.  He  was  self-made,  reared  1n 
"•Sverty,  but  making  of  every  opportunity 
/he  best  possible  use;  lacking  school  faclll- 
fties,  but  educated  by  his  own  hard  study; 
Fearnlng   by  his  probity   the   name  of  Honest 


Abe     ho   at    length   reached   the    highest   eta- 
tion    In   our   land.       Then   he   had   the   oppor-  I 
tunity  for  which  he  longed— that  of  emancl- 

n-  a  race  of  people  from  the  thraldom  of 
cry.  For  doing  this  he  became  tbe  first 
erienn  and  the  greatest  emancipator  of  the 
ecnth  century.  For  his  sterling  man- 
hood iitiil  Ifrfty  character  wo  all  revere  his 
memory,  and  to  the  negro  race  he  became  an 
„<-,:■„**   ofwnrsMo  and  savior  of  a  people. 

Washington  and  Lincoln  had  a  transPf- 
ency  of  intention  and  straightforwardness  or 
purpose,  which  served  to  bring  out  and  fully 
testify  to  their  calm  and  unambitious  spirits. 
Thev'had  Implicit  faith  In  their  undertakings 
with  sleepless  vigor.  Impossibilities  were  to 
them  but  difficulties,  and  difficulties  lost  the  r 
master  aspect  to  their  sanguine  view.  No 
wonder  they  assuaged  our  sufferings,  lessened 
our  privations  and  held  erect  our  tattering 
republic   in   the   time  of   its   greatest   peril. 

Neither  did  nothing  to  which  they  did   not 
believe  to  have  reason  and  right  to  rely  upon 
I  so  that  those  of  their  actions  which  had  not 
ia    svstematic    character    humiliating    to    their 
adversaries,  had,  nevertheless,  a  moral  char- 
acter which  commanded  respect. 

There  prevails  the  roost  profound  conviction 
of  their  perfect  disinterestedness.  To  these 
great  intellectual  luminaries  men  willingly 
confided;  these  mighty  forces  which  attract- 
ed all  souls  and  insured  at  the  same  time 
their  interests,  that  they  never  should  be 
given  over  as  a  sacrifice  or  as  instruments  to 
personal   and  ambitious  views. 

They  possessed  a  consciousness  of  tbe 
knowledge  of  God.  A  consciousness  deeper, 
surer  more  solid,  than  the  stratified  testi- 
mony'of  geology;  a  consciousness  more  lofty 
and  luminous  and  encompassing  in  its  teach- 
ings than  the  glorious  and  star-lit  wonders  of 
astronomy;  consciousness  more  cogent  and 
compelling  in  its  convictions  than  the  conclu- 
sions of  "inexorable  logic;  a  consciousness 
more  clear  and  comprehensive  in  the  ascer- 
tainment of  necessary  truth  than  the  process 
of  imperial  reason.  They  are  truly  the  most 
prominent  and  commanding  figures  in  our  his- 
tory towering  above  others  in  unapproach- 
able' majesty.  How  different,  how  superior 
and  how  isolated  the  characters  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lincoln  when  compared  to  that  of 
Napoleon! 

1  Their  exalted  character,  warm  and  genial 
with  every  public  and  private  virtue  and  vital 
with  the  essential  spirit  of  wisdom,  bursts 
all  sectional  and  national  bounds  and  makes 
them  the  property  of  the  world.  Sweden  has 
her  Gustavus  Adolphus;  Scotland  her  William 
Wallace;  France  her  Maid  of  Orleans;  Italy 
her  Garibaldi;  Germany  her  Man  of  Iron- 
Bismarck;  Fnglaml  her  glorious  and  illus- 
trious Gladstone  and  America  has  her  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln. 

The  hands  of  all  these  heroes  and  states- 
men were  mighty  for  great  deeds;  their  brains 
powerful,  to  alleviate  a  country's  woe;  their 
hearts  beat  with  pure  mptives  to  sustain  noble 
characters,  devoted  to  sacrifice  and  true  serv- 
ice. These  are  a  few  of  the  world's  names 
that  cannot  die.  By  countless  hearthstones 
and  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  freemen,  they 
live  the  larger  life  their  heroism  and  stately 
qualities  inspired.  Such  lives  are  a  common 
heritage  and  of  "priceless  value.  By  adhering 
to  the  principles  of  our  honored  and  illus- 
trious sires,  and  as  first  taught  by  the  great 
Nazarene  and  Emancipator  of  the  human  race, 
.lesus  Christ.  America  has  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  and  certainly  has  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  We  have  become  a 
bulwark  of  freedom  and  liberty. 

1)°  Tocqueville  pessimistically  said  50  years 
ago  that  America  had  reached  the  climax  of 
her  greatness,  but  he  has  been  proved  a  mis- 
taken critic.  Some  other  pessimists  have 
called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  other 
republics  were  not  a  success.  Greece  flourished 
long  as  a  republic,  but  fell  at  last  on  account 
of  internal  dissensions;  Rome  was  a  republic 
in  its  best  days,  .but  it  decayed  of  its  own 
vices.  They  say  further  that  in  modern  times 
France  is  an  example  of  an  experiment  in  gov- 
ernment, that  many  believe  will  fail.  But 
America  will  continue  to  flourish  and  remain 
a  harbor  for  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden 
of  every  land,  provided  we  maintain  and  rev- 
erence that  Book  to  which  we  owe  all  our 
greatness  and  through  and  by  which  this  gov- 
ernment was  founded.  We  must  cherish  the 
religious  ideals  with  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  to  our  shores.  Our  home  life  must 
be  preserved,  where  love  and  intelligence 
reign.       Our   Sabbaths   must   be   held   sacred 


anfl   our   public   schools   protend.       We MB 
not  afford   to  have  th-   European   *""«■>?■ * 
would    prove   I-,   .os.ly   an   experiment .and 
our  system  of  public  instruction  tnuai  b< 
In    highest   esteem   by   all   who   wi.h    to   pre 
serve   our   liberties   and    freedom. 

Republics  only  car,  live  In  enllgbtment.  ig- 
norance and  Buperatitution  are  d*mona  <* 
hell,  which  are  forever  forging  the  bha.ckK  i 
of  liberty.  Tbe  ignorant  are  not  capable  of 
self-government.  The  ballot  should  be  re- 
stricted to  these  who  can  read  and  write,  and 
we  must  raise  the  ideal  of  citizenship  and 
make  the  right  or  suffrage  more  Bacred.  The 
man  who  sells  bis  vote  should  be  denied  the 
right  of  franchise  until  he  knows  how  to 
place  a  proper  value  upon  it;  and  he  who 
buys  It  should  be  branded  as  a  political  char- 
latan and  relegated  to  the  penitentiary.  Prin- 
ciple, not  policy,  must  control  our  legislation. 
Then  when  men  become  citizens  they  will  be- 
come   Americans. 

Let  our  churches,  our  schools  and  the  pr°ss 
of  our  country  teach  on  a  larger  and  broader 

scale   the   eternal    principles   of   Jesus   Christ. 

Then    will    be    reached    the    high    development 

which   this   nation    is   destined   to   attain. 


jr  "    i 


GREAT  PATRIOTS 


A  houst  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

—Abraham  Lincoln 
"We  may  *afely  trust  to  temporary  alliance*  for 
extraordinary    emergencies." 

— George  Washington 

"They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty  for  a  little 
temporary  safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor  safety." 

— Benjamin  Franklin 
"With  her  (Britain)  on  our  side,  we  need  not  fear 
the  whole  world.  With  her  we  should  most  sedu- 
lously cherish  a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  knot  our  affections  than  to  be 
fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  cause," 

—  Thomas  Jeflerson 
"With  the  British  power  and  navy  combined  with 
our  own  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  in  the  great  struggle  of  the  epoch 
between  liberty  and  despotism,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  sustain  the  former." 

— James  Madison 
".  .  .  no  system  of  conduct,  however  correct  in 
principle,  can  protect  neutral  powers  from  injury 
.  .  .  a  defenseless  position  and  distinguished  love 
of  peace  are  the  surest  invitation  to  war,  and  .  .  . 
there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it  other  than  being  always 
prepared  and  ready  for  a  just  cause  to  meet  it." 
— James   mor'rfoi 

"I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  .  .  .  will  refuse  to  follow  those  who 
would  make  right  helpless  before  might,  who  would 
put  a  pigtail  on  Uncle  Sam  and  turn  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  into  a  pacifist  female  huckster,  clutching 
a  bag  of  dollars  which  she  has  not  the  courage  to 
guard  against  aggression." 

—Theodore  Roosevelt 
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